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Better Hearing Month 
California Federation, CEC, San Diego 


President’s Committee on the Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, Washington, 
| Me 

American Psychiatric Association, San Fran- 
cisco 

Illinois Association for the Education of 
Exceptional Children and the Institute for 
Research for Exceptional Children, Allerton 
Park, Monticello 


American Hearing Society, San Francisco 


American Physical Therapy Association. 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington 


National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment, Bethel, Maine 


International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples Council, Charleroi, Belgium 


International Association of Workers for 
Maladjusted Children, Palais de Beaulieu, 
Lausanne, Switzerland 


American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind, Wash. State School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, Vancouver, Wash. 


The Volta Bureau, Pittsburgh 


National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA, Bowling 
Green State University, Ohio 


CEC, NEA, Cleveland, Ohio 
NEA Convention, Cleveland, Ohio 
World Family Congress, Paris, France 


World Child Welfare Congress, Brussels, 
Belgium 


World Federation of Occupational Thera- 
pists, Copenhagen, Denmark 





MacMurray College 


Practicum: TEACHER PREPARATION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
EDUCABLE HANDICAPPED CHILD 
JUNE S—JULY 21, 1958 


The Div. of Special Education of the Dept. of 
Education announces the second summer se- 
quence in the program for preparation of 
teachers in the field of the educable mentally 
handicapped. Further details sent upon request. 


#392 Student Teaching of Mentally Handi- 
capped 

#372 Methods of Teaching Educable Mentally 
Handicapped 


A SUMMER SYMPOSIUM ON GIFTED CHILDREN 
(directed by Ivan K. Garrison) 


JUNE S—JULY 15, 1958 


Lectures will be presented by outstanding pro- 
fessional leaders in each area of the gifted, 
after the luncheon shared by all students regis- 
tered for the course. Lectures or discussions 
are held three days per week—Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday—thoughout the five week 
symposium. 
1-3 credit hours or audit 
For further information, write: Delilah Newell, 
Co-ordinating Director, Division of Special 
Education, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois 





INSTITUTE FOR THE CRIPPLED AND DISABLED 
in Affiliation with 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL MEDICINE 
AND REHABILITATION 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS 
AND 
DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
announces 
FIFTH JUNE WORK-CONFERENCE 
FOR PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
June 2-20, 1958 

“Developing Concepts in 

Community Rehabilitation Services.” 

Seminars, Lectures, Demonstrations, in 
Psychological Adjustment, Physical Restora- 
tion, Prevocational Goals, Client Management, 
Planning and Administration of Rehabilitation 
Centers. 
Qualified Candidates can secure graduate credit 
from Teachers College. 


For Further Information write: 
Professor Marguerite Abbott 


Director Professional Education 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled 
400 First Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





*Stipends Available. Early Application Desirable. 
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Spotlighting This Jasue: 


THE GIFTED EVALUATE THEIR HIGH SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


Authors Paul L. Dressel and John M. 
Grabow tell you about the efforts of Michi- 
gan educators to eradicate past obstacles in 
working with the gifted students in their 


respective school systems. 


OBSERVATIONS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


John W. Tenny on a flying tour of Latin 
America gives you background, history, and 
current program information progress in the 
field of educating the exceptional child. 


A COMPARISON OF MENTALLY RETARDED ADULTS 


Rutherford B. Porter and Tony C. Milazzo 
report on the adjustment, in the areas of 
social competence and economic efficiency, of 
two groups of mentally retarded adults. Before 
leaving school, those in one of the groups 
belonged to a special class for the educable 
mentally retarded while the others had been 
enrolled in regular classes. 


SOME PERSONAL COMMENTS ON THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


J. E. Wallace Wallin gives our readers a 
personal glimpse into the formative years 
and the evolution of the American psychologi- 


cal movement as he has witnessed it. 
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ICHIGAN educators from Dearborn, East Lansing, 
Flint, Grosse Pointe, Highland Park, and 
Lansing recently exchanged information about stim- 
ulating the gifted students in their respective school 
systems. 
Some of the factors which in the past were ob- 
stacles in working with the gifted included: 


l. negative attitudes on the part of the regu- 


lar classroom teacher 


N 


reluctance to release students for “special” 

classes for the gifted 

3. indifference to special programs for the 
gifted 

1. the conviction that the usual class does or 

can challenge every gifted student who is 

at all interested in working. 


The members of the group became interested in 
examining what might be done on this particular 
problem in a cooperative fashion. Most of the com- 
munities had not sampled the opinions of their gifted 
graduates and it was felt that such a survey might 
be helpful in understanding the problem and pos- 
sibly in convincing teachers of the importance of 
taking some steps in regard to it. It was relatively 
easy to agree on a simple questionnaire since all 
were interested in the reactions of these gifted stu- 





@ PAUL L. DRESSEL is director of evaluation serv- 
ices and JOHN M. GRABOW is a graduate assistant, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
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The GIFTED Evaluate 
Their High School 


Experience 


PAUL L. DRESSEL 
JOHN M. GRABOW 


dents to all aspects of their high school experience, 
courses, teachers, extra-curricular activities, and the 
like. There was also interest in knowing about the 
post-high school educational activity of these indi- 


viduals and their reactions to it. 


Procedures 

There was a little difficulty in reaching a decision 
as to what students should be considered as gifted. 
This disagreement was resolved by agreeing that no 
agreement was necessary. In one school, all and 
only those graduates in the top five percent, as de- 
termined by scholarship record of the five most 
recent classes were selected. In other cases oppor- 
tunity was provided for a designation of individuals 
as gifted in some respect even though their high 
school record was not of the caliber usually required 
for this designation. Such variation in definition 
undoubtedly resulted in greater variation in the 
replies and in the number replying. In one school 
system replies were received from 69 percent of the 
students to whom a questionnaire was mailed and in 
another system from only 25 percent. The actual 
return did not correspond with the expectations 
that in surveying a limited group of very able stu- 
dents the reply rate would be unusually high. This 
report is based upon a total of 502 replies. 


The questionnaire encouraged subjective _re- 
sponses and asked these students not only to give 
answers but to add reasons and explanations. Such 
data are hard to summarize. After an initial read- 


ing which yielded various categories of responses. 
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some numerical counts were made. These, of course, 
required the interpretation of individual responses 
and the combination of reasonably similar ones 
under common headings. In addition, notes were 
made of general impressions obtained from reading 
the individual responses. These general impressions, 
open as they are to prejudiced interpretation, seem 
to be more indicative of the state of mind of these 
graduates. In the following summary no attempt 
is made to differentiate between the two types of 
responses, but rather the purpose is to reflect the 
consensus of these students. Since the crude means 
of tabulation did not reveal any meaningful dif- 
ferences from one community to another, the sum- 
mary is to some extent representative of the reac- 
tions of gifted high school graduates in all of the 
communities taking part in the survey. 


Results 


The goals these students wished to attain were: 
competence in the basic skills of reading, writing, 
and computation; admission to and success in col- 
lege, attainment of job skills; and competence in 
social relationships that would enable them to “get 
along” with others under various conditions. In 
general, the students were quite satisfied with ath- 
letic activities and with their participation in them. 
Similarly, they expressed general satisfaction with 
social activities, although there were a few who 
complained of cliques existing in their particular 
schools which had excluded them. Students gener- 
ally appreciated the variety of subjects offered in 
various fields and a number of them were extremely 
enthusiastic about their experiences in on-the-job 
training. Students also expressed general satisfac- 
tion with their opportunities to develop social and 
leadership skills by working in clubs, student gov- 
ernment, and the like. Indeed, this generally high 
appraisal of the extra-class aspects of their high 
school experience was the most unexpected feature 
of the response, for it conflicted with the tendency, 
to think of the good student as one who is more 
interested in books and ideas than in the more 
mundane activities of school. The replies simply do 
not bear out this stereotype. In fact, many students 
make the point that only the extra-class activity 
really provided the challenge and the satisfaction 
needed to make high school a pleasurable experi- 
ence. Classes and courses, on the whole, provided 


neither the stimulus nor the involvement to chal- 
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lenge these students. This does not mean, of course, 
that they neglected their classroom work, but rather 
that they did it with their left hand while being to 
a considerable extent occupied with other matters. 
It is, of course, pleasing that these students should 
find satisfaction through the extra-class activities 
of their high schools. It is unfortunate, however, 
that this satisfaction should be associated with 
apathy toward their academic work. 


These students did, time and again, refer to a 
particular course or a particular teacher as being 
a challenging experience. Without exception, these 
challenging courses or teachers were those that re- 
quired or inspired effort which stretched the stu- 
dents’ ability rather than necessitated only perfunc- 
tory performance of routine requirements. Several 
students commented that, at the time, they were 
rather irked by the necessity of meeting these 
higher standards but, in retrospect, they felt that 
this was one of their most significant experiences. 
These reactions indicate that it is desirable and 
possible for outstanding teachers to identify and 
encourage the relatively small number of able stu- 
dents in their classes. Those, however, who would 
argue this as a basis for keeping gifted students in 
regular classes need only to survey their own school 
situation to find, as we did in this report, that such 
teaching is the exception and not the rule. 

One series of questions asked the students to 
remark on inadequacies in their high school experi- 
ences. These replies, as might be expected, covered 
almost every conceivable possibility. Some students 
felt that even though many clubs existed in their 
high schools, there was need for hobby, research, or 
special interest groups which would give the student 
an opportunity to explore his particular interests 
and make friends with people who shared them. 
Many students (and keep in mind that these were 
intelligent students with excellent records) com- 
mented on the lack of capability on the part of 
many of their teachers. Similarly, they suggested 
that there should be more variation in teaching and 
more interesting methods employed. Lest their re- 
actions to their teachers be construed as entirely 
critical, however, it should be mentioned that large 
numbers voiced a concern that they had had so little 
actual personal relationship with teachers. Where 
such personal contact had been experienced, the 
students were very appreciative. Reactions to the 
counseling and guidance programs of these schools 
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varied a great deal. Whether the variation in 
reactions had any basis in the character and quality 
of the programs available in the various schools is 
a judgment which would be difficult and impolitic 
to make. Few of these students directly expressed 
any great concern about the need for activities con- 
tributing to the development of responsible citizen- 
ship or adequacy in family relationships. 

Most of these students felt that the standards of 
achievement required could and should have been 
much higher. Relatively few of them felt that their 
high school academic program had been more than 
moderately challenging. The highest percentage of 
this select group of respondents in any school so 
indicating was 38 percent and the lowest figure was 
14 percent. On the whole, the reactions of this 
group were on the conservative side and fitted in 
with some of the criticisms currently leveled at edu- 
cation. It is not surprising that this is true, for 
many of the critics of the public schools are primar- 
ily concerned with students like those involved in 
this survey. Among these students, English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science, in that order, ranked 
as the subjects regarded as most valuable. Even in 
the one technical high school included in the survey, 
the technical courses were put in fourth place and 
were outranked by science, mathematics, and 
English. 

One of the most interesting phases of the response 
pattern and one which has already been commented 
on was that of naming a particular class or indi- 
vidual as an outstanding experience. Going through 
a group of replies from a particular high school, one 
would find recurring again and again the name of a 
particular teacher as providing an outstanding 
educational experience to these students. Usually 
these teachers were in English, mathematics, science, 
or history. The fact that occasionally other fields 
were also represented gives some indication that the 
effect of the teacher can transcend the subject field. 
In commenting on these outstanding teachers and 
on their experience with them, these students men- 
tioned such facts as the arousal of their curiosity, 
the insistence that work be redone until it was the 
highest caliber, and the opportunity or insistence 
that the students engage in activities requiring con- 
siderable initiative and self-reliance on their own 
part. 

The final section of the questionnaire investigated 
the current educational or employment status of 
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these individuals and asked for some reactions. 
The representatives of higher education associated 
with the planning group naturally read those replies 
concerned with college experiences with a great 
deal of interest. The results were somewhat de- 
flating. Again and again the college goers of this 
group indicated that their expectations of some 
really challenging work had been unrealized. They 
found the freshman year of their college experience 
repetitious of high school and scarcely more chal- 
lenging. If one may take the replies of these stu- 
dents at face value, it is clear, as many of us would 
suspect anyway, that in educational programs 
gauged to the average of a wide range of ability 
the very gifted student may perform at a satisfactory 
or even a high level without actually being chal- 
lenged by the experience. Many of these students 
recognized the problems of education of the masses, 
but still indicated that it seemed to them that it 
was the responsibility of the schools to make some 
adjustment of the educational programs to various 
levels of ability and interests of students. Their 
point of view seems entirely reasonable. 

The evidence of this survey corresponds with 
that of other ones which have been made. Clearly, 
our most able students have not been fully chal- 
lenged by their high school experience and will not 
be until special measures are taken. 





If You’re A Resource Teacher For Blind 
Children . . . 


FORT WAYNE NEEDS YOU! 

Community leaders and educators in Fort Wayne 
are determined to build a good integrated program 
of teaching blind children anywhere. To do this 
we need a qualified teacher. 

Fort Wayne Community Schools rank with the best in the 
middlewest, and provide the following benefits to a_ resource 
teacher: 

*A progressive salary range—up to $7200 

*A Retirement Plan combined with Social Security benefits 

*Two separate health-hospitalization plans which can be 


combined. 
*A 914 month working year with 10 days vacation at Christ- 
mas and one week in the spring. 


The community itself was a short time ago labeled 
the “Happiest City in America” by LOOK Maga- 
zine. It’s a progressive yet stable community. Highly 
cultural (with a Philharmonic, a Civic Theater, an 
Art Museum and School, a Ballet Corps, and Light 
Opera Company), the community is highly diversi- 


fied . . . in its people, their interests and _ its 
industries. 

If you’re interested—-and we hope you are—please 
write: 


\. T. Lindley, Superintendent of Schools 
1230 South Clinton Street 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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HE colleges whose courses are listed here 

are those whose schedules were received 
before publication date for the May issue 
of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

All courses listed deal specifically with 
some phase of special education. Cognate 
courses in psychology, testing, and the like 
are not included. The symbol “g” indicates 
that courses are given for graduate credit 
only. When courses can be taken for either 
graduate or undergraduate credit, the sym- 
bol “b” is used. Numbers indicate semester 
hours unless a “q” is added as a symbol for 
quarter hours. 

Since summer sessions plans are some- 
times changed later in the season, students 
are advised to write to the institution for 
final offerings. 





ALABAMA 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 
UNIVERSITY: The exceptional school child 3b; 
Physical education for atypical children 3b; 
Teaching mentally retarded children 3g; Directed 
observation and teaching of mentally retarded 
children 3g; Teaching gifted children 3g. 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, TEMPE: Workshop in 
education of the exceptional child 6g; Participa- 
tion with cerebral palsy children 6g. 


CALIFORNIA 
CuHIco STATE COLLEGE, CHICO: Exceptional Child 


FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, FRESNO: Psychology and 
education of exceptional children 3; Materials 
and methods for teaching the mentally retarded 
2; Workshop on speech problems of the handi- 
capped 2; Workshop on educating gifted children 
2; Workshop on educating emotionally disturbed 
children 2; Workshop on educating mentally re- 
tarded 2; Mental deficiency 3. 


Los ANGELES STATE COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES: Psy- 
chology and education of exceptional children b; 
Art experiences for exceptional children b; Obser- 
vation in special education b; Directed teaching 
in special education b; Communication skills and 
language development for the deaf b; Workshop 
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SUMMER COURSES 
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on curriculum for teachers of the deaf b; Intro- 
duction to speech therapy b; Hearing and its 
measurement b; Speech reading b; Survey of 
physical defects b; Methods of teaching crippled 
children b; Teacher guidance for exceptional 
children b; Speech problems in cerebral palsy 
b; Workshop on education of gifted children b; 
Methods of teaching mentally retarded—elemen- 
tary b; Workshop on problems of teaching re- 
tarded children at secondary level b; Education 
of brain-injured children b. 


San DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, SAN DIEGO: Workshop 
on the gifted, elementary and secondary 6b each; 
Exceptional children 3b; Curriculum and methods 
for teachers of mentally retarded 3b; Introduc- 
tion to speech correction 3b; Seminar in speech 
correction (in Europe) 3g; Mental deficiency b. 


SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, SAN FRANCISCO: 
Workshop in special education (mentally re- 
tarded) 6b; Workshop on training and recreation 
programs for severely retarded children 3b; Ad- 
vanced problems in mental retardation 3g; 
Structure and function of the eye 2b; Survey of 
education of visually handicapped children 2b; 
Methods in education of partially seeing 2b; 
Methods and materials in education of the blind 
2b; Advanced braille 2b; Advanced problems in 
the education of the visually handicapped 3g; 
Workshop in problems of education of the blind 
in junior-senior high school 2g; Methods of 
teaching deaf children 6b; Advanced problems in 
teaching deaf children 4b; Education of the hard 
of hearing children including lipreading 3b; 
Audiometry and hearing disorders 3b; Speech 
for the cerebral palsied 3b; Speech development 
and correction 3b; Advanced clinical practice with 
exceptional children 1-6g; Advanced speech cor- 
rection 3g; Methods of teaching the orthopedi- 
cally handicapped including the cerebral palsied 
3b; Survey of physical defects 3b; Cerebral Palsy 
and its implications 3g; Observation, clinical 
methods, and clinical practice with exceptional 
children 1-2b; Student teaching with exceptional 
children 4b; Student teaching seminar in special 
education 2b; Education of exceptional children 
3b; Arts and crafts in special education 2b; 
Counseling and guidance of the handicapped 3g; 
Introduction to field study in education of ex- 
ceptional children 3g; Field study in education 
of exceptional children 3g; Advanced problems in 
special education 1-6g; Special problems in edu- 
cation of exceptional children 2-3¢. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY: The ex- 
ceptional child 2; The principles of teaching the 
slow learner 2. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los AN- 
GELES: Methods of teaching the mentally retarded 
child 3b; Diagnostic and corrective procedures in 
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teaching 3g; Individual diagnosis of reading dis- 
abilities 2g; Corrective reading laboratory 2g; 
Problems of the parents of deaf children 2b; Edu- 
cation of exceptional children 3b; Research in the 
education of the exceptional child 2g; Directed 
teaching of the mentally retarded child 4b; Meth- 
ods and directed teaching: the hard of hearing 
on 2b; Education of the preschool deaf child 
g. 
COLORADO 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, GREELEY: 
Workshop for vocational rehabilitation of men- 
tally retarded youth 3q; Administration and 
supervision of special education 3q; Care and 
pathology of the physically handicapped 4q; 
Psychology and education of the mentally re- 
tarded child 4q; Supervised practice with the 
physically handicapped 6q; Curriculum develop- 
ment methodology for mentally retarded 4q; 
Psychology of exceptional children 4q; Practicum 
with the mentally retarded 6q. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, DENVER: Education and 
psychology of exceptional children qb; Education 
of the mentally handicapped qb; Student teach- 
ing in special education qb; Workshop: the train- 
able child qb; Institute: orientation and mobility 
for blind children qb; Workshop: the blind child 
in the classroom qb; Arts and crafts for the 
handicapped child qb; Community resources for 
the exceptional child qb; The gifted child qb. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEw HAvEN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW 
Haven: Guidance of the mentally handicapped 
in home, school, and at work 3b; Curriculum 
planning, materials and methods for teaching 
the mentally handicapped 3b; Psychology of 
exceptional children (at Southbury Training 
School) 3b; Curriculum and methods for the 
trainable mentally handicapped 3b; Psychology 
and sociology of the trainable mentally handi- 
capped 3b; Practicum in teaching the trainable 
mentally handicapped 3-6b; Independent study: 
Problems in the education of the mentally handi- 
capped 3-6g. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, STORRS: Exception- 
al children 3b; Principles, materials and methods 
of teaching the educable mentally handicapped 
6g; Materials and methods in occupational edu- 
cation for the handicapped 3g; Materials and 
methods of teaching intellectually gifted children 
3g; Psychology of tne exceptional child 3b; Voice 
and speech production 3b; Introduction to speech 
pathology 3b. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D.C.: Tech- 
niques and interpretation of hearing tests 3b; 
Psychological tests and deafness 3; Special meth- 
ods of teaching the deaf 2b; Education of ex- 
ceptional children 3b; Teaching speech to the 
deaf 4b; Teaching language to the deaf 4b. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, 
D.C.: Education of the exceptional 3g. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, TALLAHASSEE: Psy- 
chology of exceptional children 3b; Psychology 
of the physically handicapped 3b; Psychology of 
mentally handicapped children 3b; Practicum: 
clinical practice with exceptional children 1g; 
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Education of children with retarded mental de- 
velopment 3g; Education of crippled children— 
theory and practice 3g; Advanced practice in 
speech therapy 3g; Organic disorders of speech 
3g; Methods and materials for children with 
visual handicaps 3g. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, GAINESVILLE: Thera- 
peutic care of crippled children 3; Teaching ex- 
ceptional children 3g; Psychology of exceptional 
children 3b; Therapeutic care of crippled chil- 
dren 3b; Teaching gifted children 3g; Materials 
and methods for teaching slow learners 3b; Cor- 
a of speech defects 3b; Speech and hear- 
ing 3b. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, CORAL GABLES: Workshop 
in teaching the mentally retarded 6b. 


GEORGIA 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS: Program ad- 
ministration and clinical practice in speech cor- 
rection 5qb; Seminar in speech pathology 5qb; 
Survey of speech problems 5q; Diagnosis in 
speech correction 5qb; Stuttering etiology and 
therapy 5qb; Introduction of evaluation of hear- 
ing loss 5qb; Introduction to exceptional children 
5qb; Nature of mental retardation 5qb; Methods 
of teaching mentally retarded (younger children) 
5qb; Methods of teaching mentally retarded 
(older children) 5qb; Workshop in education of 
the gifted 10qb. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL: 
Clinical practice: speech reading and auditory 
training 2; Education of the deaf 3; Student 
teaching in special class for deaf and hard of 
hearing 3-4; Aural rehabilitation 3; Special clas- 
ses for the trainable 2; Education of the mentally 
retarded 2; Student teaching in a class of edu- 
cable mentally handicapped 3-4; Student teach- 
ing in a class for trainable 2; Psychology of the 
mental deviate 3g; Individual mental testing 
3g; Sight saving problems 2; Education of the 
partially sighted 2; Braille reading and writing 
2; Student teaching in a class for partially 
sighted 3-4; Student teaching in a class for blind 
3-4; Survey of physical defects 2; Education of 
physically handicapped 2; Student teaching of 
physically handicapped 3-4; Student teaching 
of brain-injured 3-4; Speech clinic 1-3; Speech 
Science 2; Experimental phonetics 2; Seminar 
in speech re-education 2; Clinical procedures in 
speech correction 1-3; Student teaching in speech 
clinic 2-3; Education of the gifted 3b; Psychology 
of exceptional children 2; Practicum in diagnosis 
and counseling 3g; Speech re-education 3; Intro- 
duction to special education 2; Laboratory read- 
ing methods 3. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, DEKALB: The 
psychology of exceptional children and youth b. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, CARBONDALE: 
Problems of mental deficiency 4qb; Directed ob- 
servation with the mentally handicapped 4qb; 
The exceptional child 4qb; Methods and materials 
for the mentally handicapped 4qb; Organization 
and administration of programs for exceptional 
children 4qb; Practicum with the mentally hand- 
icapped 4-12 qg; Technique and interpretation 
of hearing tests 4qb; Cerebral palsy 4qb; Speech 
correction for classroom teacher 4qb; Communi- 
cation problems of deaf and hard of hearing 
4qb; Practicum on speech and hearing therapy 
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4qb; Seminar in hearing 4qg; Readings in speech 
pathology 4qg; Seminar in organic speech prob- 
lems 4qg; Seminar in instrumentation 4qg; Semi- 
nar in experimental phonetics 4qg; Research 
problems 4qg; Thesis 4qg; Dissertation 4qg. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, CHIcAGO: Workshop in 
education of the gifted child 3%. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA: The gifted 
child in school and society 3b; Workshop and 
laboratory in education of exceptional children- 
trainable mentally handicapped children 4b; 
Workshop and laboratory in education of excep- 
tional children-educable mentally handicapped 
children 4-8b; Psychology and education of the 
mentally handicapped 3b; Mental and educa- 
tional measurement of exceptional children 3b; 
Problems in mental deficiency 1g; Psycho-educa- 
tional problems of exceptional children 1g; The 
social psychology of the handicapped lg. 


INDIANA 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TERRE HAUTE: 
Psycho-physics of sound and audiometric test- 
ing qb; Education of the mentally retarded qb; 
Diagnostic and remedial reading qb; Psychology 
of exceptional children qb; Speech correction 
for the classroom teacher q; Mental measure- 
ments qb; Speech therapy II qb; Psychological 
clinic qb. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON: Survey on 
education of exceptional children 244g; Psycho- 
logical problems of exceptional children 214g; 
Teaching the educable mentally retarded in the 
classroom 214g; Workshop: meeting the needs 
of trainable mentally retarded children 2142; 
Allied arts for exceptional children 24%g; Work- 
shop: planning for gifted children 244g; Health 
problems of exceptional children 244; Speech cor- 
rection for the classroom teacher 3; Audiometric 
testing 3b; Speech pathology: articulation 3b; 
Speech clinic: organic disorders, individual speech 
disorders 2g; experimental phonetics 3g; Clinical 
practice 3b; Research in speech—speech path- 
ology and audiology 1-10g; Thesis research 1-15g; 
Research in special education 1-3h. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE: Workshop in 
speech and hearing therapy 1-3b; Workshop in 
the moto-kinesthetic methods in speech therapy 
2b; Psychology and education of the brain in- 
jured child 3b. 


IOWA 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, IOWA CiTy: Educa- 
tion of mentally retarded child 2b; Laboratory 
practice in education of physically handicapped 
child 3g; Education of exceptional children 2- 
3b; Supervision of special education 3g; Educa- 
tion of gifted children 2g; Methods of teaching 
physically handicapped child 3g; Orientation to 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped child 
3g; Laboratory practice in education of mentally 
retarded child 2-3g. 


KANSAS 


KansAs STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMporIA: Sur- 
vey of exceptional children—general 2b; Survey 
of exceptional children—the subnormal 2g; Meth- 
ods, materials, and organization of classes for 
the mentally retarded 2g; Guiding the excep- 
tional child 3b; Supervised practice with the 
mentally retarded 3g. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, LAWRENCE: Workshop in 
curriculum and methods for the trainable re- 
tarded 2b; Survey of special education 2b; Edu- 
cation of the mentally handicapped 3b; Special 
education projects 1-6b; Laboratory practice in 
clinical problems 1-6g; Special fields of study in 
special education 1-6g; Seminar in special edu- 
cation 1-2g; Thesis 1-8g; Introduction to speech 
pathology 3b; Voice and articulation disorders 
3b; Stuttering 3b; Clinical practice in speech cor- 
rection 1-3b; The problems of hearing 3b; Speech 
reading 2b; Clinical practice in speech reading 
1b; Auditory training 2g; Clinical practice in 
auditory training 1g; Audiology 2g; Clinical prac- 
tice in audiology 1-2g; Seminar in speech pa- 
thology 2g; Independent study in problems of 
speech and hearing 2-6g; Diagnostic procedures 
in clinical speech 3g; Advanced clinical practice 
in speech correction 1-6g; Investigation and con- 
ference in speech 2g. 


KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON: Introduc- 
tion to education of exceptional children 3b; 
Methods of teaching the orthopedically handi- 
capped 3b; Survey of physical defects 3b; Intro- 
duction to speech pathology 3b; Introduction to 
speech therapy 3b; Public school audiometry 3b; 
Hearing testing methods 3b. 


LOUISIANA 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, NATCHITOCHES: 
Abnormal psychology 3b; Education of excep- 
tional children 3b; Education of the visually 
handicapped 2b; Information about childhood 
diseases and crippling conditions 2b; Education 
of the physically handicapped 2b; Education of 
the mentally retarded 2b; Education of the mal- 
adjusted 2b; Education of the bright and gifted 
workshop 3b; Speech and hearing clinic 1-5b; 
Problems in special education 1-3¢. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston UNIVERSITY, Boston: Teaching the slow 
learning child in the regular classroom 3g; Edu- 
cation of the gifted child 3g; The school, the 
community, and the juvenile delinquent 3g; Edu- 
cation of exceptional children 3g. 


MICHIGAN 


EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, YPSILANTI: Diag- 
nostic techniques relating to hearing problems 
2; Education of exceptional children 2; Education 
and social control of mental deviates 2; Hearing 
problems in the regular classroom 2; Education 
and treatment of cerebral palsied children 2; 
Orthopedics for teachers of crippled children 2; 
Measurements and diagnosis in special education 
2; Social pathology for the handicapped 2; Vision 
problems in the regular classroom 2; Admin- 
istration and supervision of special education 2; 
The schools and rehabilitation 2; Speech cor- 
rection 2; Education of the mentally handicapped 
2; Psychological assessment of cerebral palsied 
—s 2; Workshop for teachers of gifted chil- 

ren 2. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, EAST LANSING: Edu- 
cation of exceptional children 3qb; Methods of 
teaching blind 3qb; Methods of teaching partially 
seeing 3qb; Braille and Braille methods 3qb; 
Typewriting for the blind and partially seeing 
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3qb; Directed teaching of the blind and partially 
seeing 3qb; Speech for the deaf 3qb; Methods 
of teaching the deaf 3qb; Speech reading 3qb; 
Psychology of mental deviates 3qb; Methods of 
teaching mentally retarded 3qb; Organization 
and administration of classes for the mentally 
handicapped 3qb; Speech pathology 3qb; Hear- 
ing conservation 3qb; Audiometry 3qb; Speech 
correction for classroom teachers 3qb; Stutter- 
ing, theories and therapies 3qb; Advanced speech 
pathology 3qb; Clinical practice in speech cor- 
rection 3qb; Speech correction workshop 3qg; 
Seminar in speech correction and voice science 
3qg; Education of the gifted student 3qb; Speech 
and language for the deaf 5qb; Pathology of 
hearing 3qg; Seminar in speech growth and 
development 3aqg. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, DETROIT: Directed 
study 1-2; Speech in the classroom 2b; Directed 
observation in speech correction and audiology 
1; Survey on education of exceptional children 
2b; Nursery school care and training of excep- 
tional children 2b; Problems and procedures in 
teaching mentally retarded children 2b; Organi- 
zation of special classes for slow learning chil- 
dren 2b; Practicum in developing curriculum 
materials for special education classes 2; Ad- 
justment and control of the mentally handi- 
capped 2b; Care and training of seriously re- 
tarded children 2b; Problems of instruction with 
maladjusted children 2b; Problems and methods 
and organization in speech correction classes 2b; 
Phonetics 2b; Clinical practice in speech correc- 
tion 2b; Speech science 2b; audiometric testing 
2b; Care and education of crippled children 2b; 
Therapeutic care of crippled children 2b; Per- 
sonality disorders and education of brain-injured 
children 2b; Problems and procedures in edu- 
cation of deaf and hard-of-hearing 2b; Methods 
in teaching speech reading 2b; Acoustic training 
2b; Problems and procedures in sight-saving 4b; 
Problems of the organs of vision 2b; Visiting 
teacher service 2g; Diagnostic clinical practice 
in speech pathology 2g; Diagnostic clinical prac- 
tice in audiology 2g; Directed study in special 
education 1-2g; Directed study in speech cor- 
rection and audiology 1-3g; Research in special 
education 1-3g; Seminar in guidance for the 
handicapped 2g; Seminar in speech pathology 
2g; Master’s essay direction and seminar 2g each; 
Master’s thesis research and direction in special 
education 1-8; Audiology 1-8; Doctoral disserta- 
tion research and direction in special education 
1-8; Vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped 
2; Practicum in vocational rehabilitation 2-3; 
Rehabilitation counseling of the handicapped 2; 
research in vocational rehabilitation 1-3; Survey 
on education of exceptional children 2b. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE, MT. PLEASANT: Meth- 
ods of teaching the mentally handicapped 2; 
Education of children with superior abilities 2g. 


MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS: Psy- 
chology of atypical children 3qb; Education of 
exceptional children 3qb; Education of gifted 
children 3qb; Workshop: Educational procedures 
and school curriculum adaptation with blind 
children 3qb; Educational and social implica- 
tions of visual impairment 3qb; Workshop: the 
trainable retarded child 6qb; Problems of mental 
deficiency 3qb; Education of mentally retarded 
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children in the elementary school 3qb; Educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded in secondary schools 
3qb; Workshop: children with orthopedic and 
central nervous system disorders 6qb; Adapted 
physical education 3q; Education of crippled 


children 3qb; Phonetics 3q; Introduction to 
speech correction 3qb; Speech pathology 6qb; 
Clinical methods and practice in speech pa- 
thology 9qb; Seminar in speech pathology 9qg; 
Seminar in organic disorders of speech 6qg; 
Speech in the elementary school 3qb; Anatomy 
and physiology of the voice mechanism 3qb; 
Speech habilitation for persons with neuromus- 
cular disorders 3qb; Hearing disorders 3qb; Audi- 
ometry and hearing aids 3qb; Lipreading and 
lipreading methods 3qb; Clinical practice in audi- 
ology 3qb; Seminar in hearing 9qg; Education 
of the auditcrially handicapped child 3qb; Lan- 
guage training for the deaf 3qb; Auditory train- 
ing 3qb; Reading difficulties 3qb; Diagnosis and 
treatment of learning difficulties 3qb; Individual 
mental testing 3qb; Clinical practice in remedial 
teaching 3qb; Clinical practice in educational 
diagnosis 3qb; Clinical diagnosis of reading dif- 
ficulties 3qb; Behavior problems 3qb; Delinquent 
behavior 3qb; Personality development and men- 
tal hygiene 3qb; Principles and methods of 
teaching braille 3qb. 


STATE COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD: Education of excep- 
tional children 4q; Psychology of exceptional chil- 
dren 4qb; Speech science 3q; Speech pathology I 
and II 3q each; Speech clinic 6q; Phonetics 3q; 
Methods in public school speech correction 2q. 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE, HATTIESBURG: 
Education of the mentally retarded qb; The psy- 
chology and education of the exceptional child 
qb; Diagnostic and remedial reading qb; Intro- 
duction to speech correction qb; Principles of 
speech correction qb. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI, UNIVERSITY: Special 
education 3g; Education of the gifted child 2-3g; 
Education of the slow learning child 2-3¢g. 


MISSOURI 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, ST. LOUIS: 
Assessment and teaching of aphasic children 6g. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. Louris: Education 
of the atypical child 3b; Workshop in special 
education 3b. 


UNIVERSITY OF MIssouRI, COLUMBIA: Psychology 
of exceptional children 3b; Problems in teaching 
mentally retarded 2b; Problems in teaching the 
orthopedically handicapped 2b; Problems in 
teaching mentally superior 2b; Student teaching 
in special education 3-7; Problems in special 
education, elementary 1-8g; Problems in special 
education, secondary 1-8g; Problems in special 
education, administration 1-8g; Problems in spe- 
cial education, guidance and counseling 1-8; 
Problems in special education, tests and measure- 
ments 1-8g. 


MONTANA 


EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, BILL- 
Incs: Introducton to special education 3qb; Edu- 
cation of bright and gifted children 3qb; Educa- 
tion of slow learner 3qb; Education of physically 
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handicapped 3qb; Behavior disorders of children 
3qb; Laboratory practice in special education 
2-6qb; Speech correction for classroom teacher 
3qb; Introduction to speech correction 3qb; Hear- 
ing and deafness 3qb; Speech pathology 3qb; 
Speech and voice science 3qb; Public school audi- 
ometry 3qb; Stuttering 3qb; Organic disorders of 
speech 3qb; Clinical practicum in speech cor- 
rection 2-6qb. 


NEBRASKA 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN: Education 
of gifted children 3b; Education of the mentally 
retarded 3b; Psychology of exceptional children 
3b; Practice teaching, mentally retarded 3-6; 
Practicum in education of the mentally retarded 
3-6g; Practicum in the education of the physi- 
cally handicapped 3-6g; Practicum in the educa- 
tion of the gifted 3-6g; Clinical practice in speech 
therapy 1-2; Speech pathology I (voice and artic- 
ulation disorders) 3b; Aural rehabilitation 3b; 
Advanced speech pathology 3g; Advanced clinical 
practicum in speech and hearing rehabilitation 
1-3¢. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, DURHAM: Nature 
and needs of mentally retarded children 3b; Oc- 
cupational education for the mentally handi- 
capped 3b; Speech problems of mental retarda- 
tion 3b; Teaching mentally retarded children 6b. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEw JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEWARK: 
Psychology of handicapped children 3g; Intro- 
duction to education of the handicapped 2g; 
Speech correction 2g; Reading disabilities 2g; 
Materials, programs and methods for teaching 
the mentally retarded 3g; Arts and crafts for 
mentally retarded 3g. 


NEW MEXICO 


NEw MEXxIco HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, LAS VEGAS: 
Speech pathology for classroom teachers 3b; Ma- 
terials and techniques for the instruction of 
handicapped children 3b; Psychology of excep- 
we 3b; Psychology of the problem 
chi a 


NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW 
York: Work conference and practicum for ad- 
ministrators b; Work conference, observation and 
classroom participation for teachers b; Introduc- 
tion to special education b; Work conference on 
Audiometry in education and industry b; Case 
work and guidance of the handicapped b; Teach- 
ing the slow learners b; Problems in special edu- 
cation b; Education of the gifted b; Introduction 
to rehabilitation b; Health problems of handi- 
capped children b; Programs and methods in 
counseling parents of handicapped children b; 
Advanced seminar in special education b; Nature 
and needs of children who are emotionally dis- 
turbed b; Education of the emotionally disturbed 
b; The auditory and vocal mechanisms b; Meth- 
ods of teaching lipreading to the hard of hear- 
ing b; The measurement of hearing b; Auditory 
training for the hard of hearing b; Problems in 
the education of children with mental retarda- 
tion (trainable) b; Programs, methods, and ma- 
terials for teaching the mentally retarded b; 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Psychology of mentally retarded children b; Tests 
and remedial work for the mentally retarded b; 
Nature, needs, and training of children with 
neurological impairment b; Occupational skills 
for mentally retarded youth b; Occupational edu- 
cation for the mentally retarded b; Programs, 
methods, and materials in teaching children with 
neurological impairment b; Observation and par- 
ticipation in an education program for the men- 
tally retarded aged 12-16 b; Observation and 
participation in an education program for the 
cerebral palsied b; Education and care of cerebral 
palsied children b. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, NEw YOrK: Teaching speech 
to the deaf and hard of hearing-acoustic train- 
ing 2g; Teaching language and reading to the 
deaf and hard of hearing 2g; Teaching lipread- 
ing to the deaf and hard of hearing 2g; Princi- 
ples and methods of teaching the blind, I and II 
2g each; Theory and technique of teaching stand- 
ard English Braille grade II, Part I and II 2g 
each; General methods of teaching mentally re- 
tarded children 2g; Psychology and education 
for the mentally retarded 2g; Occupational edu- 
cation for the mentally retarded 2g; Education 
of the gifted 3g; Methods of teaching a multiple 
grade class of crippled children 2g; Problems 
and practices in the education of the physically 
handicapped 2g; Mental, social and vocational 
adjustment and guidance of the handicapped 
3g; Psychology of the physically handicapped 
3g; Workshop for elementary school teachers- 
emotionally disturbed children 2g; Advanced Stu- 
dent teaching internship for special education 
teachers 2g; Principles and practices of rehabili- 
tation 2g; Rehabilitation counseling 2g; Tech- 
niques of rehabilitation 2g; Educational of cere- 
gg palsied 2g; Education of the brain impaired 

g. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: Practice teach- 
ing primary gifted children 2-3b; Practice teach- 
ing with intermediate gifted children 2-3b; Edu- 
cation of blind child (observation and practice) 
3b; Education of secondary children with re- 
tarded mental development (practice) 3b; Men- 
tal, social, and vocational guidance and adjust- 
ment of physically and mentally handicapped 
3b; Education of crippled children (theory) 3b; 
Education of crippled children (practice) 3b; 
Workshop on cerebral palsy and related prob- 
lems of brain injury 3b; Education of cerebral 
palsied children 3b; Orthopedics for teachers of 
crippled children 3b; Psychology of exceptional 
children 3b; Advanced corrective physical edu- 
cation 2b; Recreational activities for the physi- 
cally handicapped 2b; Occupational education 
for children with retarded mental development 
3b; Education of primary children with retarded 
mental development (theory) 3b; Education of 
primary children with retarded mental develop- 
ment (practice) 3-4b; Education of intermediate 
children with retarded mental development 
(theory) 3b; Education of intermediate children 
with retarded mental development (practice) 
3-4g; Teaching reading to slow learning children 
3b; Manual skills and analysis of job, areas 3b; 
Education of children with retarded mental de- 
velopment in the secondary school 3b; Nature 
and needs of retarded children 3b; Education of 
partially seeing children (theory) 3b; Education 
of partially seeing children (practice) 3b; Educa- 
tion of epileptic children 3b; Education implica- 
tion of visual impairments 2b; Development and 
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education of the young blind child 3b; Principles 
and methods of teaching braille 1-6b; Instruc- 
tional procedures in the education of blind chil- 
dren 3b; The blind individual in school and 
society 3b; Workshop in the education of gifted 
children 3b; Workshop in the education of deaf- 
blind children 3b; Advanced workshop in educa- 
tion of partially seeing children 3b; Workshop on 
the education of brain injured children 3b; In- 
troduction to speech and hearing disorders 3b; 
Hearing testing and audiometric methods 3b; 
Teaching of speech to the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing 3b; Education and development of children 
with impaired hearing (theory) (practice) 3b 
each; Articulation and voice disorders 3b; Stut- 
tering and allied disorders 3b; Clinical methods 
and practice in speech and hearing therapy 3-9b; 
Organic disorders of speech and language 3b; 
Educational planning for the socially and emo- 
tionally disturbed 3b; Education of gifted chil- 
dren 3b; Psychology of exceptional children 3g; 
Seminar on current problems in the administra- 
tion of special education 3g; Advanced clinical 
practice in speech and hearing therapy 3-9g. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, BUFFALO: Speech correction clinic 6g; 
Workshop in education for cerebral palsied chil- 
dren 6g; The gifted child 3g; Practicum in mental 
retardation—primary 6g; Practicum in mental 
retardation-intermediate 6g. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MINoT: Intro- 
duction to speech correction 4q; Problems of 


hearing (audiometry) 5q; Supervised clinical 
practice in speech correction 6q. 


OHIO 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, BOWLING 
GREEN: The education of the exceptional child 
3b; Principles of speech correction 3b; Disorders 
of speech 2b; Education of the slow learning 
child 3b. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, KENT: Psychology of 
retarded children 3b; Psychology of the gifted 
3b; Psychology of exceptional children 3b; Psy- 
chology of adolescence 3b; Child psychology 3b; 
Administration of special education 3b; Methods 
and materials for slow learners 3b; Methods and 
materials for gifted 3b; Methods and materials 
for secondary age slow learner 3b; Language for 
deaf 5b; Reading for deaf 5b. 


OREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE: Psychology of 
exceptional children 3-4qb; The maladjusted 
child 4qb; The mentally deviate child 3-4qb; 
Diagnostic and remedial techniques 3qb; Psy- 
chology of reading instruction 3qb; Seminar: 
the mentally superior child 3-4qg; Seminar: arts 
and crafts for the mentally retarded 3qg; Sem- 
inar: Curriculum and methods of teaching the 
mentally retarded 3qg; Workshop; the mentally 
retarded 3qg; Workshop: Diagnosis and correc- 
tion of reading difficulties 3¢. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Mount MERcy COLLEGE, PITTSBURGH: Arts and 
crafts for mentally retarded 3; Curriculum and 
methods in special education 3; Student teach- 
ing in special education 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, UNIVERSITY 
Park: Education of the mentally retarded 3b; 
Atypical children and educational adjustments 
(brain-injured) 2b; Education of the mentally 
gifted child 2b; Problems in the education of 
the mentally retarded 2g; Administration of the 
educatien of atypical children 2g; Education of 
the mentally retarded, educable 2; Education of 
the meritally retarded, trainable 1; Education of 
the mentally retarded, in institutions 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, PITTSBURGH: Methods 
of teaching special classes 2b; Student teaching 
for orthogenic classes 2b; Handwork of special 
classes 2b; Orthopedics 2b; Student teaching for 
orthopedic clases 2b; Workshop in technique for 
training uneducable mentally retarded children 
2b; Seminar: Organization and administration 
of special classes 2b. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, PITTSBURGH: Psychology 
of atypical children 2g; Psychology of speech 
and hearing 3g; Speech pathology 2g; Hearing 
problems 2g. 


CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA: 
Art crafts for atypical classes 3; Special class 
methods 3. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, INDIANA: Introduction 
to exceptional children 3; Diagnosis and remedial 
reading 3. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ABERDEEN: 
Introduction to the problems of exceptional chil- 
dren qb; Methods of teaching the retarded child 
qb; Methods of teaching the physically handi- 
capped qb; Remedial reading in the elementary 
school qb; Internship in education of the men- 
tally retarded qb; Internship in education of the 
physically handicapped qb; Clinical practice in 
remedial reading qb; Orientation to the rehabili- 
tation of physically handicapped children qb; 
Administration and supervision of remedial read- 
ing programs qb; Supervision of special educa- 
tion programs qg; Theory in teaching gifted 
children qg; Seminar in rehabilitation of 
the mentally retarded and the physically handi- 
capped qg. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, VERMILLION: Ma- 
terials and methods in special education 3b; 
Clinical problems in special education 3b; Stu- 
dent teaching of the handicapped child 3b; Psy- 
chology of the exceptional child 3b; Advanced 
speech correction 3b. 


TENNESSEE 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, NASH- 
VILLE: Introduction to exceptional children 4qb; 
Introduction to speech problems of children and 
youth 4qb; Readings and research in special 
education 2-4qb; Field work in special education 
2-4qb; Administration and supervision of educa- 
tional programs for exceptional children 4qb; 
Student teaching of blind children 1,2,3qb; Stu- 
dent teaching of partially seeing children 1,2,3qb; 
Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the eye 
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2qb; Educational procedures for partially seeing 
children 4qb; Educational procedures for blind 
children 1-4qb; Braille reading and writing 2qb; 
Braille teaching procedures 2qb; Advanced edu- 
cational procedures for blind children 4qb; Medi- 
cal aspects of crippling and: special health con- 
ditions 4qb; Education of emotionally disturbed 
children 4qb; Student teaching of educably men- 
tally retarded children 1,2,3qb; Student teaching 
of trainably mentally retarded children 1,2,3qb; 
Education of mentally retarded children 4qb; 
Procedures for teaching trainably mentally re- 
tarded children 4qb; Introduction to mental re- 
tardation 4qb; Student teaching of the hearing 
handicapped 1,2,3,4qb; Theory and practicum in 
speech development for the hearing handicapped 
4qb; Diagnostic techniques in audiology and 
speech correction 3ab; Residual hearing 3qb; 
Seminar in audiology 3qg; Student teaching in 
speech correction 1,2,3,4qb; Articulation and voice 
disorders 4qb; Anatomy and physiology of the 
vocal mechanism 3qb; Remedial reading 2qb; 
Practicum in remedial reading 2-4qb; Workshop 
—Educational programs for exceptional children; 
Workshop—education of superior children. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE: Educa- 
tion of hospitalized and homebound children 
3qb: Problems of the cerebral palsied child 3qb; 
Student teaching in crippling and special health 
conditions 3qb: Introduction to the education 
and psychology of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing 3qb; Teaching lipreading to the hard of 
hearing child 3qb; Audiometric testing 3qb; Edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded child 3qb; Stu- 
dent teaching, educable mentally retarded 3qb; 
Art in special education 3qb; Education of par- 
tially sighted children 30b: Eye problems en- 
countered by the teacher 3qb; Student teaching, 
partially seeing 3gb; Voice and articulation dis- 
orders 3qb; Organic disorders of speech 4qb: In- 
troduction to speech correction 3ab; Rehabilita- 
tion of the hard of hearing 3qb; Clinical practice 
in speech correction 1-6qb; Introduction to 
speech correction 3; Phonetics 3qb; Education of 
the exceptional child 3qb; Experiences in teach- 
ing and supervision of exceptional children 3qb; 
Problems in education of exceptional children 
3qb; Education of the brain-injured child 3qb; 
Nature and concept of mental retardation 3qb; 
Psychology of the deaf and hard of hearing child 
3qb; Clinical practice in speech correction 1-6qb; 
Stuttering 2qb; Problems in speech correction 
1-3qb; Voice science 3qb; Anatomy and physi- 
ology of the speech and hearing mechanism 3qb; 
Psychology of the exceptional child 3qb. 


TEXAS 


SouTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, SAN 
Marcos: Introduction to teaching exceptional 
children 3b; Workshop for teachers of retarded 
children and youth 3b; Student teaching with 
retarded children 3g; Vocal anatomy for speech 
therapists 3; Speech and language problems as- 
sociated with neurological disorders 3g; Clinical 
practice in speech correction 3b; Programs for 
the physically handicapped 3b; Psychology of 
the exceptional child 3g; Juvenile delinquency 3; 
Auditory training and speech reading 3b; Psy- 
chological testing of exceptional children 3g; 
Clinical practice with deaf and hard of hearing 
3g; Research in speech and hearing therapy 3g. 
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TEXAS WOMAN’S UNIVERSITY, DENTON: Psy- 
chology of the exceptional child 2-3b; Nature 
and needs of the retarded child 1b; Language 
development in preschool children 3b. 


UNIVERSITY OF Houston, Houston: Speech cor- 
rection in the classroom b; Principles and meth- 
ods of teaching lipreading; Practicum in audi- 
ometry b; Clinic practice in speech and hearing 
therapy b; Advanced clinic g; Psychology of the 
subnormal b; Methods of teaching the mentally 
retarded b; Survey of exceptional children b; 
Methods of teaching orthopedically handicapped. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, AUSTIN: Education of 
exceptional children 3b; Speech problems of 
exceptional children 3b; Psychology of the sub- 
normal 3b; Methods and materials for teaching 
the mentally retarded 3b; Special education sur- 
veying techniques 3b; Tests and measurements 
for exceptional children 3b; Audio-visual mate- 
rials for teachers of exceptional children 3b; 
Care of crippled children 2b; Cerebral palsy 
workshop 4g. 


UTAH 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo: Introduc- 
tion to the education of exceptional children 
3qb; Observation and participation in special 
education 3qg; Workshop on exceptional children 
6qg; Problems in education of slow learning chil- 
dren 3qg; Arts and crafts for the handicapped 
2qg; Corrective teaching techniques 3qg; Intro- 
duction to speech correction 3q; Clinical methods 
in speech 2q; Clinical practice in speech correc- 
tion 3q; Advanced studies in stuttering 3q¢g; Ad- 
vanced studies in cerebral palsy speech 3qg; 
Graduate practicum in correction of speech and 
hearing problems 1-3qg. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SALT LAKE City: Intro- 
duction to special education 3qb; Psychology of 
the gifted child 3qb; Practicum in teaching chil- 
dren with intellectual handicaps 6qb; Classroom 
problems in speech and hearing disorders 3qb; 
Speech pathology 4qb; Clinical methods in speech 
correction 3qb; Clinical practice in speech cor- 
rection 2-12qb; Curriculum development for 
children with intellectual handicaps 3qg; Ad- 
ministration of special education programs 3qg; 
Supervision of student teaching in special edu- 
cation clases for children wih intellectual hand- 
icaps 3q¢g. 


VIRGINIA 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE: Sur- 
vey of exceptional children 3b; Gifted children 
3b; Teaching reading to mentally retarded 3b; 
Teaching the mentally retarded 3b; Rehabilita- 
tion techniques 3b; Principles of speech correc- 
tion 3b; Seminar in audiology 3b; Independent 
study and research in speech and audiology 1-3g; 
Independent study and research in special edu- 
cation 1-3¢. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE: Educa- 
tion of exceptional children 24%qb; Teaching the 
gifted child 2¥%qb; Workshop in teaching the 
gifted child 2%qb; Speech correction 2'-5qb; 
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Observations of 
Special Education 


in South America 


JOHN W. TENNY 


INTRODUCTION 


The term observations is used advisedly in the title, for 
a tour lasting but one month and covering mainly the 
capital cities of seven countries does not enable one to 
acquire anything approaching complete information on the 
programs of special education of our sister continent. The 
writer was on a tour of South America, August 15-Septem- 
ber 15, 1957, sponsored by the Comparative Education 
Society which was primarily concerned with general educa- 
tion and higher education, thus the few interested in special 
education* were left to their own resources in arranging 
interviews and visitations to facilities for atypical children. 

It would appear that special education facilities are 
limited to the larger cities, are residential institutions, or 
in a few instances segregated day schools. Special classes 
in schools for typical children or so-called integrated pro- 
grams were not found. This is comparable to the situation 
in North America during the period 1850 to perhaps 1915, 
although special classes were initiated in local school sys- 
tems in the United States as early as the last decade of the 
19th century. The disparity in the development of special 
education and for that matter education as between the 
Latin countries and the United States and Canada deserves 
some explanation, an explanation that involves a brief his- 
torical review of political, economic, and social develop- 
ment in South America. 


Political, Economic and Social Considerations 


“The workers continue to want more money and 
are unwilling to work as they used to—it’s spoiling 


everything.” 


* Blair, Mary, consultant, physically handicapped, Michi- 
gan Department of Public Instruction; Ruth Clark, profes- 
sor, speech correction, University of Denver; Edna Wilcox, 
instructor, education of the deaf, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio, and the writer. 





@ JOHN W. TENNY is an associate editor of 
Exceptional Children and general advisor, Depart- 
ment of Special Education and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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“No common workingman could think of afford- 
ing meat in his diet.” 


These two statements, in paraphrase, explain in 
capsule the economic and social situation in South 
America. There are a relatively few with great 
wealth, a great mass of extremely poor people and 
an emerging middle class. Remnants of the colonial 
system, almost feudal in its pattern, are seen all 


over South America. 


Whereas, the colonization of much of North 
America was made by those seeking religious free- 
dom and independence, that of South America was 
for colonization and exploitation. The best known 
pre-colonial governmental organization in South 
America was the Inca Empire, which some contend, 
by 1431 exceeded the Roman Empire in size and 
efficiency. The Spanish military explorers finally 
conquered the Incas and by 1550 South America 
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was under Spanish or Portuguese colonial rule. 
This was many years before major colonization of 
the U.S.A. The colonial period lasted longer in 
South America than in North America, independ- 
ence from Spain and Portugal being finally achieved 
by all countries during the 19th century. One-hun- 
dred-thirty years of troubled independence have not 
erased the pattern of 300 years of colonial exploita- 
tion. 


Dictatorships, revolutions, and political insta- 
bility are common in South America. The colonial 
history, illiteracy, poverty, a multiple party system, 
and the volatile temperament of Latin Americans 
all contribute to this political status. Cultural inter- 
changes, particularly with North America, and the 
development of economic resources, mainly by for- 
eign capital have sharpened the desire of the people 
for a better life. Social reform measures are pro- 
posed and some adopted, but few put into actual 
force. The people become impatient and are easily 
swayed by grandiose promises, which (because of 
illiteracy) many are unable to properly evaluate. 
It is difficult for one to determine whether this 
unrest actually hastens or perhaps retards the move- 
ment toward governmental stability and _ social 
advance. 


Economically, South America has vast resources 
in oil, minerals, and produce potential. The full 
development of these resources to the economic and 
social betterment of the continent has been slow. 
Mountains and jungle have hampered transporta- 
tion for both discovery and exploitation as has the 
lack of local capital. The coming of the air age has 
made for some rapid advances in recent years and 
offers much promise for the immediate future. In 
most countries of South America, oil and mineral 
rights are retained by the national government. 
Profit sharing with mining and oil companies, 
mostly foreign, brings direct financial resources to 
the governments. These in turn are and will be 
increasingly used to develop transportation, educa- 
tion, housing, and other forms of social betterment. 
Venezuela, second only to the United States of North 
America in oil production, and rich in mineral 
resources is the best example of this economic 
advance. This is in spite of its political instability. 
However, the poverty and illiteracy resulting from 
years of colonial feudalisms cannot be immediately 


overcome, but we can expect South American coun- 
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tries to make great progress on all fronts in the 
decades ahead. 

From the viewpoint of a tourist in South America 
the horse drawn two-wheel carts, the haughty 
llamas, and the humble burro are fascinating, but 
automobile traffic, particularly in the large cities 


with North 


Cars are expensive because of shipping 


affords an interesting comparison 
America. 
costs and import duties. One sees everything from 
the old dependable “Model T” to the latest from 
the production line. A taxi ride may be taken in 
the latest model or if one is pressed for time in an 
assembly of rattles, tattered upholstery, battened 
windows, and wired door handles. Whatever the 
nature of the vehicle the trip is a hair raising ad- 
venture particularly along the Caribbean and Atlan- 
tic coasts. Traffic lights are few, traffic officers 
almost non-existent, and the right of way at each 
intersection determined by tooting horns, pictur- 
esque Latin phrases and profanity, and nerves of 
steel. For you, the rider, the next intersection 
looms ahead before composure is restored, so you 
shut your eyes or sit back and enjoy it with the 
driver, all the time reviewing your list of insur- 
ance policies and wondering how the family will 


“make out” without you. 


General Education — Elementary, 


Secondary, and Higher 


A high level of illiteracy among the poor and 
isolated; and exacting high standards for those 
attending school would seem to be a brief descrip- 
tion of general education in South America. 

The colonial pattern of South America with its 
desire, if not need, for cheap labor tended to foster 
illiteracy in this segment of the population and al- 
though, compulsory education acts are “on the 
books” in most countries they are not enforced for 
there are neither the facilities nor the inclination 
to enforce them. Further the numerous isolated 
Indian tribes with their equally numerous dialects 
raise a language barrier to universal education. 
Another consideration is the population growth 
through immigration, birth rates, and improved 
health provisions. Brazil, for example, in 1900 had 
6,500,000 illiterates or 65 percent of its population. 
In 1950 illiteracy had been reduced to 51 percent, 
but there were 15,000,000 illiterates. 


Schools, as they developed, were first private and 
for the wealthy. Subsequently mission schools and 
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schools established by various immigrant nation- 
ality groups provided educational opportunities to 
the less affluent. Schools for employees’ children, 
established by foreign corporations and the various 
public governmental schools round out the picture 
of education in South America. The wealthy tra- 
ditionally send their children to private schools and 
the middle class do so if they possibly can. Fre- 
quently, one encounters an educated adult whose 
origin was humble and whose educational oppor- 
tunity came through mission schools. The public 
or national schools are thus predominantly for the 
poor. Public schools in South America are pre- 
dominantly national in sponsorship and control, 
although occasionally state and local support is 
found. Thus in these schools we see little if any 
local interest or participation nor for that matter 
parent-teacher cooperation. It was said in one 
country that the teacher could completely ignore 
any complaint or suggestion from a parent for the 
channel from parent to the national education office 
and back to the teacher was too long and complex 


for any constructive action. 


There is a strong tendency for all schools to be 
rather selective and with high academic standards. 
In one country, written national examinations were 
imposed on first grade children (seven-eight years 
of age) and the passing standard set to fail approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the children. Drop-out or 
grade repetition was thus a familiar pattern at this 
early age. Many schools, particularly the private 
schools are bilingual starting at an early age and 
demonstrating that young children can learn a 
foreign language with relative ease. English is a very 
popular foreign language. The study of English con- 
tinues through the schools even into adult education 
programs where literally thousands are studying the 
language. The study of English by native adults, 
and the study of Spanish by resident North Amer- 
icans, as well as the enjoyment of many other cul- 
tural interchanges is made possible, in most if not 
all countries of South America, by institutes spon- 
sored and suported jointly by local contributions 
and aid from the United States government. How- 
ever, a very vigorous attempt is now being made to 
advance education in all countries. National school 
officials point with pride to the number of new build- 
ings being constructed. For example, Venezuela 
built 174 schools accommodating 71,000 children 
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the past year and had 546 buildings scheduled in a 
10 year program beginning in 1951. 


Teacher preparation is also receiving consider- 
able emphasis for there is generally a marked short- 
age of teachers. The preparation of primary 
(elementary) teachers ranges from less than full 
secondary school to three years of college. Secondary 
teachers are university graduates with a strong 
academic orientation. They are designated as pro- 
fessors and have a schedule and responsibility much 
like college and university instructors. Teaching is 
a prestige position in South America, with the pro- 
fessors in secondary schools and universities having 
a much higher status than primary teachers. A 
professor may teach in more than one school and 
part-time professors from the various professions are 
quite common. Salaries are relatively low in dollar 
exchanges yet many teachers have one or more 
household servants. They explain this by stating 
that without the many household appliances com- 
mon in North America, servants are a necessity if 
one is to teach—also servants are very inexpensive. 


The occasional primary or ‘secondary school ac- 
commodating boys and girls together serves to 
emphasize that the sexes are generally in separate 
schools. Although there were evidences of voca- 
tional education, in general the academic emphasis 
pointed toward preparation for higher education— 
a goal attained by relatively few. One had the 
feeling that some of the schools for girls were very 
proper schools for very proper young ladies, a feel- 
ing that one would also get on visiting some schools 


in North America. 


A tour of South America, during our summer 
recess, takes one there during the winter season 
when schools are in session. This is an advantage 
to a touring educator, but perhaps not to a tourist. 
This, however, brings back recollections of cold 
schools for there is no heat supplied in either 
schools or public buildings and in Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, and Santiago, comparable to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee in latitude) the schools are chilly 
indeed. In spite of heavy clothing worn inside 
as well as out, cold feet and hands are a constant 


companion to young scholars. 


Special Education in South America 


In response to a question regarding special edu- 
cation, Professor Moreira of Brazil said ““We cannot 
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afford such luxury—our problem is to remove 
illiteracy—to teach our people to read and to write.” 
Yet in spite of this statement one finds programs 
for the care and education of atypical children in 
To a degree one could say this statement 
In retrospect, it 


Brazil. 
applies all over South America. 
is perhaps more correct to say that special educa- 
tion in South America in relation to general educa- 
tion and social, economic, and political advances 
parallels the comparable relationship in North 
America. The difference is, that for reasons indi- 
cated previously, the development in North America 
in spite of a later colonial beginning has been more 
rapid. It is like the fabled race between the hare 
and the tortoise excepting that instead of resting, 
the hare (North America) is continuing its pace 
but is helping the tortoise (South America) to 
catch up. This objective should be pursued even 
more vigorously. 

We are all familiar with the origin of special 
education in the United States in 1817, when as 
the result of parent promotion a school for the deaf 
(Hartford School) was established with state as 
well as private support and with the historically 
famous Gallaudet as head. We should recall: that 
this was during the period of the academes, the 
city school societies, the Lancastrian Schools, and 
the Infant Schools and preceded the first American 
high school, the first general law school, the first 
state school boards, and the first state school officer. 
The writer has no information as to the date of ori- 
gin of the first school for the deaf in South America, 
but is aware that the first school for the blind in 
South America at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil ? opened 
in 1854 under national sponsorship just 25 years 
after the opening of Perkins Institution in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1829. State support was afforded Per- 
kins Institution in 1830 so we note that in both 
North and South America residential schools for 
the handicapped had their support, in part at least, 
with public funds. The spread of residential schools 
first for the deaf and then the blind was very rapid 
across the United States. This movement has been 
much less rapid in South America, but one or more 
national institutions for the deaf and the blind can 
be found in each country. In addition to these 
there are parochial residential institutions operated 


2Langerhans, Clara. “A Continent Awakes: South 
America’s Developing Program for the Blind.” The New 
Outlook For the Blind LI (March 1957), p. 98-107. 
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by nuns of Spanish orders for both the deaf and the 
blind in most countries. Often a single parochial 
program will provide for both the deaf and the 
blind, but in separate areas of the institution. An 
interesting aspect of some of these institutions is 
that in addition to schools there are sheltered work- 
shops for youths and adults and a home for the 
“ancients.” Thus it is conceivable that a child 
would enter the school and remain in the institu- 
tion throughout his or her life. In fact, it has been 
stated that a girl in a school for the blind finds it 
most difficult to leave. 

In addition to institutions for the deaf and the 
blind there are also some facilities for crippled chil- 
dren, for mentally handicapped, and for emotionally 
disturbed children. It would appear that facilities 
for crippled children have philanthropic origins 
with perhaps some governmental support. Schools 
for the mentally handicapped and emotionally dis- 
turbed are in some instances, at least, segregated 
day schools and a part of the national school sys- 
tem. In no instance was a special class or program 
encountered in a regular primary or secondary 
school. 

Another interesting observation of special edu- 
cation in South America is the apparent lack of 
parent groups or organizations. This is a natural 
result of national school systems with little or no 
local control as we find it on the North American 
continent, also the fact that the schools are pre- 
dominantly residential and with limited facilities for 
transportation available to parents, meetings would 
be extremely difficult. 

So much for the general observations; for fur- 
ther information the reader will be taken on a brief 
tour with the writer of special education facilities 
visited in South America. 

In seeming contradiction to the last general ob- 
servation was the Instituto Venezolano de la 
Audicion el Lenguaje * in Caracas, Venezuela. This 
school in a house in a nice residential area, was 
for deaf and speech defective children and was 
sponsored by a parent group with some wealthy 
members. Dr. Silverman of Central Institute, St. 
Louis, Missouri, was consultant to this group, and 
the new educational director was from Mexico, but 
trained at Central Institute. Children in the school 


3 Pascoe, David P. “A New School in Venezuela,” The 
Volta Review LX (January 1958), p. 21-23. 
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were young, pre-school and primary level. Clinical 
facilities and medical cooperation seemed to be 
very good. 

Visited, in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was a national 
residential school for the deaf. Time consumed 
with traditional Latin American hospitality, coffee, 
cakes, and “chit chat,” did not permit us time to 
visit classes, but two interesting features of the pro- 
gram should be mentioned. Sixty teachers from 
all over Brazi! were at the school for a period of 
preparation to work with the deaf. Presumably 
some of them would return to their home areas and 
work with deaf children in local communities. No 
details were learned as to this program, which to 
our knowledge would be the only local community 
program for sensory handicapped children in South 
America. 

Although an airplane stop was made in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, time permitted no more than a ride into 
this modern city of three million people. It has 
been since ascertained that there are special educa- 
tion facilities there. We have more detail on two 
for crippled children; one for boys, the other for 
girls. The director of the former, Maria Selgado, 
was a recent visitor in the United States and Canada. 
Her school was started for homeless crippled waifs 
some 15 years ago. The one for girls was assisted 
for some weeks this past year by Lawrence Link, 
of the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples. There are two schools for the blind in 
Sao Paulo, one governmental and one parochial. 

In Montevideo, Uruguay, a segregated day school 
for mentally handicapped was visited. Over half the 
faculty of this school including the director had 
studied in the United States. Four teachers attended 
Wayne State University and one the University of 
The five were at the ICEC convention in 
The school is poorly housed 


lowa. 
Minneapolis in 1956. 
in an old estate including the house and the original 
stables. Diagnostic, case study, and teaching pro- 
cedures appeared to be excellent. Hopes were high 
for more suitable quarters and a second school in 
the near future. A school for crippled children was 
not visited due to a recess imposed by an Asian flu 
epidemic. 

No facilities for atypical children were visited in 
Buenos Aires due to the brevity of the visit and 
arrangements which went awry. It is understood 
that Argentina does have facilities comparing fav- 
orably with any in South America. 
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Santiago, Chile, provided a particularly inter- 
esting visit; a national school for the blind; one 
for the deaf; a parochial institution for blind; 
school, sheltered workshop and home for ancients; 
a hospital school for speech and hearing; and a 
child guidance clinic nursery school were visited. 
The national schools were in extremely poor build- 
ings one of which had been moved into some 17 
years earlier on a “temporary” basis. We under- 
stand that new housing is imminent for the school 
for the blind. An interesting feature of this insti- 
tution was a vocational class for prospective mas- 
seurs attended by several of the male students. This 
was a new program and the students were very 
optimistic about the prospect of employment. The 
school for the deaf was visited after school hours 
but many of the boys were in the crowded court and 
conversed in sign language with Mary Blair, Michi- 
gan state consultant for physically handicapped chil- 
dren. The parochial institution for the blind was 
more spacious than the governmental schools with 
ample garden and play space. School was not in 
session, but there was activity in the sheltered work- 
shops with women knitting, crocheting, sewing, etc., 
and men working at broom and brush making, can- 
ing chairs, and other activities. The division for 
the ancients was not visited. 

The most progressive facility visited in Chile, and 
for that matter in all South America, was the hos- 
pital school for deaf and speech defective children. 
Juan Barroilhet, formerly head of the department 
of otolaryngology of the University Medical School 
had established the program in Hospital Aguirre. 
After years of effort, he had convinced the ministry 
of education to assign him 25 carefully selected 
young primary teachers on full pay for training in 
speech correction and audiology. Two instructors, 
one in speech, the other in hearing, had been se- 
cured from Argentina. Thus the group of teachers 
were securing excellent medical orientation as well 
as methods of teaching. Pupils in the program were 
pre-school and kindergarten ages. 

The nursery school of the child guidance clinic, 
affiliated with the University was situated in a resi- 
dential area. The nursery was on the third floor 
with an attractive roof play area. The children 
appeared quite normal and the usual judgment was 


expressed that the parents needed more help than 


the children. 
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In Lima, Peru, a segregated day school for men- 
tally retarded and disturbed children and a paro- 
chial school for blind and for deaf children were 
visited. The former was better housed than the 
one in Montevideo and the teaching staff appeared 
well qualified, yet eager for an opportunity to study 
in the United States in contrast to the staff in 
Montevideo, so many of whom had been to North 
America for study. The parochial school was the 
best housed and most attractive of all facilities 
visited. It was started by an order of nuns, but 
had been taken over later by the government with 
the order still operating the institution. The yards 
were beautifully landscaped. An illustration of in- 
terior decoration was the lunch room for the deaf 
with a brightly painted mural of illustrated nursery 
rhymes and jingles all related to eating and good 
diet. 

At the Ministry of Education was encountered the 
first national special education staff to our knowl- 
edge in South America. Roberto Santas Rojas was 
chief of the department of experimentation and spe- 
cial education and Delfina Otera Villaran was con- 
sultant for the visually handicapped. There were 
other consultants, but names and assignments were 
not ascertained. 

In Quito, Ecuador, a parochial institution for 
the blind and the deaf was visited. By mistake we 
first got into the division for the “ancients” and it 
took some time to ascertain where among the many 
buildings of this institution covering a hillside was 
the school for children. It was clean and pleasant 
but did show signs of paucity. 
frames were without swings or slide chutes, but 
children were using them for climbing. The clean 
floors were single layer in places with cracks and 
holes giving view to the level below. An interesting 
aspect of this visit was a conversation with a trio 
of young adolescents, deaf girls, who quickly 
changed to show off their attractive new dresses 
which they had made; also a brief piano recital by 
a young blind boy. Here more than any place else 
was demonstrated the affection shown by the chil- 
dren for the nuns and the evident security the chil- 
dren felt in the response of the nuns. ‘This institu- 
tion also housed an orphanage for non-handicapped 


Swing and slide 


children. 
Thus ended observation of facilities for atypical 


children; Bolivia, Colombia, and Paraguay were 


not visited; nor were we in the interior regions of 
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any country to observe facilities, if there were any, 
for children in the less populated areas. 


import of Observations 


One speculates at the close of such a tour what 
value it has other than to satisfy a professional and 
First in the writer’s 
opinion is the appreciation of the relation of special 


perhaps tourist’s curiosity. 


education to general education and economic, politi- 
cal, and social development of a country. It causes 
one to review and appreciate the development of 
services in one’s own country. Second is the moti- 
vation one has to help in areas where there appears 
to be a great potential for progress. This suggests 
a return visit more extensive in time and/or more 
intensively directed to services for atypical chil- 
dren. The importance attached to a visit of North 
American educators as evidenced by press notices 
and response of local educators suggests that per- 
haps a well-planned visit by a group of educators 
primarily interested in services to atypical children 
might be a strong motivating force. Perhaps a long 
delayed building might be more quickly made avail- 
able in anticipation of the visit. Perhaps in many 
other ways efforts might be made to “put the best 
foot forward.” More special teachers in South 
America might be stimulated to study in North 
America, our own national government might be 
more inclined to facilitate such study, and South 
American universities and normal schools mighi 
be led to provide more opportunities for profes- 
sional study at the local level. The results would 
be, without doubt, more and improved services to 
exceptional children which is what we all would 
desire. 


SUMMER COURSES IN 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 403) 


Diagnostic methods in speech correction 244-5qb; 
Introduction to hearing 2%4-5qb; Principles and 
methods of aural rehabilitation 24.qb; Remedial 
reading 2%4qb. 


WISCONSIN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE: Work- 
shop in education of cerebral palsied children 
2b; Workshop in education of multiply handi- 
capped ‘deaf children 6b; Workshop in mental 
retardation 6b; Speech correction 3; Clinical 
practice in speech correction 1-3; Psychology and 
education of exceptional children 3b. 
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A comparison of 


mentally retarded adults who attended a 
special class with those who attended 
regular school classes 


pe purpose of this study was to investigate the 
effectiveness of post school adjustment of chil- 
dren who had been enrolled in a special class for 
educable mentally retarded as compared with equal- 
ly retarded children who had been enrolled in a 
regular class. The main areas investigated were 
social competence and economic efficiency. The 
technique of study was that of matched groups 
with data collected by interview. 

A minimum age of 18 was established since the 
candidates must have left school and also because 
many employment laws discourage employment un- 
til age 18. The intelligence quotients of 50-72 were 
used to delineate the groups since this range repre- 
sents the present state regulation in Indiana for 
placement in educable mentally retarded classes. 
These quotients were obtained on the Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale, Form L, when the children were in 
school. 

The special class sample, the experimental group, 
was drawn from children who had attended the spe- 


@ RUTHERFORD B. PORTER is director of the 
Special Education Clinic and chairman, Department 
of Special Education, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute. 


@ TONY C. MILAZZO is instructor in special edu- 
cation, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 


This paper was read at the joint meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, in Indianapolis, Indiana, December 
1957. 
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cial class at the Laboratory School of Indiana State 
Teachers College since its organization in 1947. 
Seventeen persons met the initial definition and 
were further investigated. 

The control group sample was selected from a 
study of case histories made for outpatient children 
at the Special Education Clinic of Indiana State 
Teachers College. These persons met the same defi- 
nitions as those of the experimental group except 
they had attended a regular class in the Terre Haute 
City Schools. Thirty-three persons were found to 
meet the first specifications and were further in- 
vestigated. 

TABLE I — STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF PERSONS WHO 


ATTENDED SPECIAL CLASS WITH THOSE WHO 
ATTENDED REGULAR CLASS 


Special Class Regular Class 





Group Group 
Number mate iz 12 
Mean Age . 21.2 21.9 
Age Range 18-25 18-26 
Mean IQ 61 64 
IQ Range Hisv 51-70 54-72 
Mean Years in Class 82 0 
Shortest Time in Class .. Ld 0 
Longest Time in Class . 5.5 0 


The final selection of persons for the study was 
determined by whether or not they could be located. 
Search started with the addresses given in the final 
notations in the Clinic records. Each address was 
visited and inquiry was made. Every clue was 
followed with the help of the community agencies: 
Public Health Nurses Association, Family Service 
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Association, Department of Public Welfare, the 
School Nurses and Attendance Officers, and neigh- 
bors. Even with this assistance it was possible to 
find only 13 of the 33 in the control group and 
12 of the 17 in the experimental group. From the 
persons located, two matched groups of 12 persons 
each were formed. The data for matching is shown 
in Table I. 

The technique for securing data was by an inter- 
view with the person in the sample, an interview 
with parents, friends, neighbors, and finally an in- 
terview with the employer. Check lists of questions 
and information considered basic to each interview 
were prepared before the interviews started and 
several trial interviews were made in preparation 
for their use. 

The interviews pertaining to social efficiency used 
questions which would give information along lines 
of: (1) permanency of residence, (2) frequency of 
and reasons for arrests, (3) home conditions and 
neighborhood environment, (4) church attendance, 
and (5) marital status. The concept of economic 
efficiency was investigated by questions which gave 
information about: (1) full or part-time employ- 
ment, (2) type of job, (3) working strengths and 
weaknesses, (4) future employment, and (5) salary. 


Findings — Social Competence 
CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 

Five of 17 persons from the special class group 
were not located because they had moved away. 
Five of the 12 persons who were located had moved 
to new addresses after they had left school. How- 
ever, of the five persons who had moved, three of 
them placed themselves in seemingly more desirable 
environments. 

From the regular class group 20 out of 33 per- 
sons eligible for investigation were not located be- 
cause they had moved away. Furthermore, only 
five of the 12 persons included in the sample were 
still at the address which had been given when 
originally examined at the Special Education Clinic. 
Of those in the regular class group who did move, 
three moved to environments similar to their pre- 
vious one, and the remaining four persons moved to 
less desirable places. 


HOME CONDITIONS AND ENVIRONMENT 


The 24 persons in both groups were visited at 
their homes and ratings were made of general clean- 
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liness of the individuals and of the home, upkeep of 
furnishings, house and yard, and the general ap- 
pearance of the neighborhood. The three levels used 
for the ratings were: good, average, and poor. 


Table 2 lists the findings. 


Of the persons in the special class group three 
were good, seven average, and two poor. In the 
regular class group two were ranked good, four 


average, and five poor. 


CONFORMITY TO LAWS OF SOCIETY 

Conformity in this study was defined primarily in 
terms of number of arrests and types of crime. No 
one in the special class group had ever been arrested. 
On the other hand, four persons in the regular class 
group had been arrested for major offenses. The 
offenses included public intoxication, unspecified 
difficulty with the Army, molesting of young chil- 
dren, and attempted rape. Two persons at the time 
of the study were in penal institutions. 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE 

The responses to the interviews in regard to 
church attendance show that the special class group 
attends church with somewhat greater frequency 
and regularity than the regular class group. Seven 
persons in the special class group attend church 
regularly while two persons in the regular class 
group are regular church attenders. Four persons 
in the special class group and nine persons in the 
regular class group do not attend church at all. The 
remaining persons from both groups stated that 
they attend church once in a while. 


MARITAL STATUS 

There were three persons married and nine who 
were single in the special class group. In the regu- 
lar class group there were two persons married and 
10 who were single. The fact that both groups are 
rather young, ranging in ages from 18.0 years to 
26.3 years with the average age 21.6 years, would 
have some effect upon the marital status. As far as 
divorce is concerned, one person from each group 
had been divorced. The regular class individual has 
been divorced twice and remarried. 


Findings — Economic Efficiency 


At this point it might be well to note that the city 
to which this study refers has been classified as a 


critical area for employment. 
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FULL OR PART TIME EMPLOYMENT 


At the time of this study nine of the 12 in the 
special class group were employed full time while 
two of the 12 in the regular class group were em- 
ployed full time. This means that 75 percent of the 
persons in the special class group were completely 
self-supporting and only 17 percent of those in the 
regular class group were completely supporting 
themselves. 

Each of the samples had two persons or 17 per- 
cent engaged in part-time employment. 

Considering both full- and part-time work, 11 of 
the 12 persons in the special class group were con- 
tributing at least partially to their own support, 
while only four of the 12 from the regular class 
group were as economically efficient. This means 
that 91 percent of the persons who attended the 
special class were really working and to some extent 
contributing to their own support, while of those 
who attended regular class only 34 percent were 
contributing to their own support. 

One person of the 12 or eight percent in the spe- 
cial class group was unemployed while eight persons 
of the 12 or 66 percent of those in the regular class 
group were out of work. The eight unemployed per- 
sons in the regular class group had never been 
employed. The unemployed person in the special 
class group had worked most of the time since 
leaving school but was temporarily out of work. 


TYPES OF JOBS 

The jobs in which the individuals from both 
groups were employed would be classified as un- 
skilled or semi-skilled. 

Of the two full-time employed in the regular class 
group, one person was working as a parking lot 
helper and the other was in the Air Force. Those 
employed part time were a janitor and a stockroom 
helper. 

The full-time personnel in the special class group 
were employed in the following positions: one 
domestic doing house cleaning only, two domestics 
including child care, one delivery man, one doing 
maintenance and odd jobs, two stockroom helpers, 
one truck driver, and a housewife. One of the part- 
time persons employed was doing ironing and the 


other was a stockroom helper. 


WORKING STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


Four working characteristics were considered as 


outstanding by the employers when they discussed 
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these employees. The strengths were: (1) ability 
to stick to job, (2) dependability, (3) honesty, and 
(4) getting along with fellow workers. According 
to the employers the special class group needed only 
to be trained for the specific job they were to do. 
The employers seemed to feel that so far as the 
schools are concerned the development of the basic 
social skills are much more important than the 
specific job training. 

Each employer was asked whether he would hire 
others of similar ability if there were a job opening. 
Every employer responded affirmatively to this 


question. 


TABLE Il — COMPARISON IN SOCIAL COMPETENCE AND 
ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF PERSONS WHO ATTENDED 
SPECIAL CLASS WITH THOSE WHO ATTENDED 
REGULAR CLASS 

















Area of Twelve Special Twelve Regular 
Investigation Class People Class People 
Change of 5 (42%) Moved 7 (58%) Moved 
Residence 3 Better 0 Better 

2 Same 3 Same 
0 Poorer 4 Poorer 
Home Condition 3 Good 3 Good 

and 7 Average 4 Average 
Environment 2 Poor 5 Poor 
Arrests 0 4 (33%) 

Church 7 (58%) Reg. 2 (17%) Reg. 

Attendance 5 (42%) Irreg. 10 (83%) Irreg. 
Marital 3 (25%) Mrd. 2 (17%) Married 
Status 9 (75%) Single 10 (83%) Single 


1 Divorced 1 Divorced : 
9 (75%) Fl-tm. 2(17%) Full-time 
2 (17%) Pt.-tm. 2(17% ) Pt.-time 
1 (8%3 Umpl. 8 (66%) Umpl. 


Employment 


SALARY 

This discussion of salary is not a comparison of 
the two groups since only one person in the regular 
class group was employed full time besides the one 
individual in military service. A comparison is 
made only between the kind of jobs in which the 
special class persons were employed and the Terre 
Haute city average for the same type job. The wage 
scale data for the comparison was furnished by the 
Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce. 

The persons employed as domestics were paid 
slightly below the Terre Haute area average. Those 
in maintenance and odd job employment were paid 
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Some personal comments ou the 


Deuelopment of Clinical Psychology 


This personal chronicle by J. E. Wallace 
Wallin concerns itself with certain external 
developments in the history of American psy- 


chology. 


Dr. Wallin was present, as a graduate stu- 
dent, at the first annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association at Yale in 1899. 
John Dewey was the Association president at 
that time. Others present were William James; 
G. Stanley Hall, founder of the modern child 
study movement in America; James McKeen 
Cattell, one of the pioneers in the application 
of mental tests to the solution of practical edu- 
cational problems; James Mark Baldwin, pio- 
neer lexicographer of terms in psychology and 
philosophy; Robert S. Woodworth, author of 
one of the first personality inventories (his 


The American Association of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists was organized on December 28, 1917, at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, by 
Leta S. Hollingsworth, who served as secretary, 
Francis Maxfield, James B. Miner, David Mitchell, 
Rudolf Pintner, Clara Schmitt, and J. E. Wallace 
Wallin, who served as chairman of the Pittsburgh 
meeting and the following meeting in Washington 
(18; 20; 23, p. 120-22). All of the founders are 


deceased except Clara Schmitt and the writer. The 


e@ J. E. WALLACE WALLIN is a retired professor 
of clinical psychology and special education. He is 
a founder and one-time director of eight psycho- 
educational clinics and six special education depart- 
ments. Dr. Wallin now resides at 311 Highland 
Avenue, Lyndalia, Wilmington 4, Delaware. 
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psychoneurotic inventory, 1919) and first 
recipient of the Association’s gold medal; and 
Howard C. Warren. Later, Dr. Wallin served as 
assistant to Drs. Hall, Warren, and Baldwin. 
When Dr. Wallin joined the Association in 
1911 at the Washington meeting it had grown 
to a membership of 211 in 12 years. At that 
convention, he presented a paper in which the 
attempt was made to point out some of the 
merits and some of the imperfections of the 
1908 Binet scale based on its use with epilep- 
tics (24). Today the A. P. A. has 21 established 
divisions reflecting the many areas of research 
and service in the field including the new Socie- 
ty of Engineering Psychologists. The American 
Association of Clinical Psychologists was the 
predecessor of the Division of Clinical Psychol- 


ogy of A.P.A. 


clinical section with 1907 members listed in the 
1957 Directory is far and away the largest section 
of the Association, with decidedly the largest num- 
ber of fellows of any division. The dominant inter- 
est now of the large majority of the members of 
the Association is in the application of the science 
to the solution of practical adjustment problems. 
That was not the case when I joined the association. 


Development of Clinical Psychology 
Clinical psychology is essentially an American 
creation, born during the last decade of .the last 
century and the early part of the present century. 
In January and again in September and October 
1913 (then, as now, many were loathe to answer 
inquiries) a questionnaire was sent by the author 
to colleges, universities, normal and medical schools, 
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and certain institutions for mental cases in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States in order to obtain 
accurate information on the early development of 
the psychological clinic (21, p. 22-120; 22). Based 
on the replies received, the following is the chrono- 
logical order of the clinics established up to and 
including the year 1910 (others may be obtained 
from the references), although some of the reported 
clinics were in all probability research or testing 


bureaus rather than clinics: 


1896; March: University of Pennsylvania Psy- 
chological Clinic, founded by Lightner Witmer, 
who was the first to use the term clinical psy- 
chology, and who died on July 19, 1956, at the 
age of 89. His clinic first came to my attention 
when he addressed George Trumbull Ladd’s sem- 
inar at Yale at the turn of the century. In the fall 
of 1907 I inspected his clinic and audited some 
of his courses. At that time no systematic, stand- 
ardized examination procedures were discernible. 


1898: Minnesota School for Feeble-Minded and 
Colony for Epileptics, at Faribault—studies in ex- 
perimental psychology on a part-time basis by 
A. R. T. Wylie. After the abandonment of this 
program, psychoclinical testing was established 
in 1910. 


1899: Department of Child Study and Peda- 
gogic Investigation, in the Chicago public schools, 
established by Fred W. Smedley. The program 
of psychological testing became dominant with 
the appointment of Daniel P. Macmillan in 1900 
(director in 1902) and Frank G. Bruner in 1905. 
When I visited the laboratory in 1911 and all 
kinds of classes and institutions for the handi- 
capped in Chicago the psychological testing was 
very crude and unsystematic, consisting largely 
in the use of various simple, unstandardized 
gadgets. No use was made of the Binet at that 
time, although an American translation was avail- 
able in 1908. 

1904: McLean Hospital, Waverly, Massachu- 
setts, position in pathological psychology, occu- 
pied by Shepherd I. Franz, 1904-1906, who was 
succeeded by Frederic L. Wells in 1907, who has 
made many contributions in psychology and is 
still alive at 73. 

1906: Department of Research in The Training 
School at Vineland, New Jersey, founded by 
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Henry H. Goddard, who died July 18, 1957, at the 
age of 90, with whom I had many contacts. I 
substituted for him in the summer school at Vine- 
land in 1910. 

1907: Child Study Department in the Roches- 
ter, New York, public schools. (The department 
was in charge of Grace Boehme, M. A., from 
1909-13, when she married and returned to Ne- 
braska. ) 

1907: St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., position of psychologist and later scientific 
director, occupied by Franz, who died in 1933 at 
the age of 59. I spent some time in the laboratory 
and in the hospital in 1911. 

1908: Psychological Clinic in Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, established by Jacob 
D. Heilman, who, apparently, is still alive at 82. 


1908: College of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University, Clinic in Psychology and 
Psychotherapy, established by Jules V. Haber- 
man, M. D., once a member of the A. P. A. 


1908: Massachusetts Reformatory for Boys at 
Concord, psychological testing by Guy G. Fernald, 
M. D. 

1909: Psychological Clinic in the University 
of Washington, established by Stevenson Smith, 
who died in 1950 at 67. 

1909: Lincoln State School and Colony, psy- 
chological laboratory established by Edmund B. 
Huey, who died in December, 1913, with whom I 
was in frequent contact in 1911 and 1912 at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. This laboratory was 
abandoned and later reestablished. 

1909: Juvenile Psychopathic Institute in Cook 
County, Illinois, organized by William Healy, 
M. D., once a member of the A. P. A., retired 
but still alive at 88, with Grace M. Fernald as 
psychologist, who died in 1950, age 70. I visited 
this Institute in 1911, during my Chicago in- 
spections. 

1909: Free Clinic in Mental Development, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, organized by James B. 
Miner, who died in 1943, age 69. 

1910: Laboratory of Clinical Psychology in the 
New Jersey Village for Epileptics at Skillman, 
organized by J. E. Wallace Wallin, abandoned 
in June, 1911 and reestablished in October as a 
“psychopathological laboratory,” which was 
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abandoned in February, 1913. One or two psy- 
chologists may have served intermittently until 
April, 1953, when the institution became the 
New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Institute. 

1910: Department of Research, Iowa Institu- 
tion for the Feeble-Minded, established by P. F. 
Lange in the fall after he had visited my labora- 
tory at Skillman. The laboratory was soon 
abandoned, but psychological testing was even- 
tually restored. 


Educational Applications 


In October and again in December, 1913, another 
questionnaire was dispatched by the author to su- 
perintendents of public schools in all of the cities 
in the country with a population of 4,000 and over 
in the effort to get exact information regarding edu- 
cational provisions for all kinds of deviating chil- 
dren and regarding the character and extent of 
psychological testing and the qualifications of the 
psychological examiners (21, p. 383-428). Eighty- 
one percent of the 108 schools answering the ques- 
tion provided some kind of psychological test or 
examination before assignments were made to spe- 
cial classes for the mentally handicapped. So far as 
could be determined the examinations were limited 
to the Binet in 72 percent of the cities, supplemented 
by the Seguin form board in some cases. Seventy- 
four percent of the examiners were teachers, mostly 
special class teachers, supervisors, principals, or 
medical inspectors, all essentially amateurs so far as 


psychological diagnosis is concerned. Only 13 had 
the training of a clinical psychologist. Certainly 
not more than that could be called clinical psy- 


chologists under currently accepted standards. 


The mushrooming growth of this branch of ap- 
plied psychology in America has created many 
disturbing questions and problems for the A. P. A., 
such as: (a) the training and qualifications that 
should be required of examining psychologists and 
counselors; (b) the accreditation of academic 
courses and internship training for such services; 
(c) the criteria for the differential diagnosis of 
mental deficiency or retardation, the area to which 
clinical psychology or at least Binet testing was 
first applied; and (d) the relationship of psycholog- 
ical practitioners to other types of practitioners, 
especially psychiatrists. 


These issues were in large measure precipitated 
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by the claims put forth by Goddard, the first Binet 
examiner in America. He stated optimistically dur- 
ing the early part of the second decade that the 
Binet scale was “wonderfully accurate even down to 
a variation of only one or two points.” He defended 
“Binet’s plan as perfect,” and defended its use by 
“novices and untrained or wrongly trained persons.” 
He affirmed that “by the use of this method any 
superintendent may examine his system of schools 
and determine with considerable accuracy whether 
each and every child is in the grade that his mental 
ability actually warrants” (4, 5, 6, 7). 


My observations convinced me that most of the 
examiners at that time followed Goddard implicitly 
on the questions of the adequacy of the Binet scale 
for the diagnosis of mental deficiency, on the accu- 
racy of the scale, and on the correctness of his sys- 
tem of classification. A few doughty souls there 
were indeed who soon began to question many of 
his basic conclusions. May I submit in all modesty 
that I was perhaps the most vocal and persistent of 
the early critics, and perhaps was subjected to more 
critical attacks in speech and writing than any other 
man on the continent (23, p. 113-26: see refer- 
ences). My criticisms were persistently ignored by 
some writers, but that does not alter the historical 
record easily available in many publications. (21, 
p.. 121 -£.,° 156 £5 209 $23, -p. S-205 250m 
110-277.) Between 1910 and 1915 I witnessed psy- 
chological examinations and demonstration psy- 
chological clinics by persons who were not even 
graduates of two-year normal schools. At one dem- 
onstration I counted 17 errors in the administration 
of the Binet by one tester (16, p. 118). It gave me 
something of a shock to hear such examiners re- 
ferred to as “our psychologists.” It would be easy 
to dilate ad lib on the controversies that raged 
around moot questions until the army alpha findings 
were broadcast in late 1918 and 1919 (15, p. 28; 
16, p. 209; 25), which showed that, on the standards 
that had been followed, 47 percent of the white 
recruits and 98 percent of the colored recruits were 
mentally deficient. The march of time has a way of 
supplying irrefragable evidence and bringing vindi- 
cation. From the vantage point of 1957’ my early 
criticisms were mild, not farfetched, or radical. I 
have lived to see the day when most of them have 


become accepted as a matter of course. 


All this aside, I became very dubious regarding 
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the complete adequacy and accuracy of the Binet 
scale for diagnostic purposes and the correctness 
of Goddard’s standards, particularly of the moron, 
while examining epileptics in 1910 and 1911 and 
public school children in Pittsburgh and St. Louis 
from 1912 to 1915, and expressed my doubts: in 
many publications (19, p. 109-11; 21, 210 f., 214, 
216 f.; 23, p. 113-19; 25, p. 110 ff.). Accumulating 
clinical experience made it increasingly obvious 
that mental deficiency was no simple, unitary, 
homogeneous entity that could be determined by 
anyone with a simple, all inclusive measuring stick 
(15, p. 4, 10-40, 43 ff., 57 ff., 64-67; 16, p. 197 ff., 
17, p. 48 ff., 57 ff., 60 ff.). The St. Louis Special 
Schools for Individual Instruction which had been 
specifically established for children who were “men- 
tally defective and not merely dull, backward, or 
slow,” in 1914 contained a conglomeration of devi- 
ates who were not mentally defective. It became 
increasingly apparent that the differential diagnosis 
of mental deficiency involved the differentiation of 
the condition from many simulating anomalies and 
abnormalities, such as: 

Cases of visual aphasia or reading disabilities in 
intellectually normal or only slightly mentally re- 
tarded children. 

Children intellectually inhibited by various emo- 
tional disturbances. 

Behavioristic deviates or delinquents of good 
mentality. Continued investigations showed that 
most of these cases were intellectually normal, back- 
ward, or dull rather than mentally deficient. During 
the early part of the second decade a delinquent or 
criminal was regarded ipso facto as mentally de- 
ficient just because he was a delinquent. 

Cases of minor personality maladjustments, which 
often affect a third or more of the general run of 
school children, and which may interfere with nor- 
mal intellectual functioning. 

Juvenile. psychotics or prepsychotics, especially 
schizophrenics or preschizophrenics, and cases of 
infantile dementia, Theodor Heller’s dementia in- 
fantalia, Henselman’s anomaly, or Kanner’s infan- 
tile autism (11, 12). The infantile autism cases, 
possibly deviants of schizophrenia and often con- 
fused with mental deficiency, have dramatized the 
importance of the emotional climate in early in- 
fancy—the climate of affection and acceptance in- 
herent in cuddling or intimate mothering as con- 
trasted with the climate of detached isolation, 
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rejection, or “emotional refrigeration.” (Paren- 
thetically Adolf Meyer’s course in clinical psychiatry 
in 1901-02 proved invaluable in my later diagnostic 
work, The clinical course by this “dean of American 
psychiatrists” was the best clinical course I ever 


pursued. ) 

Speech defectives, especially cases of dysarthria, 
severe dysarticulation, delayed speech, mutism (par- 
ticularly hysterical), mild motor aphasias, and 
subtle language disturbances caused by various 
factors other than mental deficiency. 

Cases of motor impairment, especially cerebral 
palsy, and cases of sensori-perceptual defects, vary- 
ing from severe visual and auditory defects to subtle 
perceptual disorders productive of conceptual and 
body-image disturbances and attributed to brain 
damage in the extrapyramidal system and in the 
basal ganglia, especially in the thalamic region. 

To this complex of abnormalities that often 
complicate the diagnosis of mental deficiency must 
be added the identification of ever-increasing special 
categories or types, such as: 

Phenylpyruvic amentia or phenylketonuria, iden- 
tified through the detection of an amino acid called 
phenylalanine in the urine by the ferric chloride 
test (F. Folling, Sweden, 1934). 

Mental deficiency produced by maternal rubella 
(German measles) during the first two or three 
months of gravidity (8, Gregg, Australia, 1941). 

Mental deficiency from blood incompatibility or 
the Rh factor (first identified by Karl Landsteiner 
and Alexander S. Wiener in 1940) which sometimes 
produces a condition known as kernicterus or 
erythroblastosis when an Rh negative woman mates 
with an Rh positive man. The mother’s blood some- 
times produces antibodies that might destroy the 
red blood cells of the fetus, which might cause 
various abnormalities but which can be prevented in 
many cases by prompt exchange transfusions with 
healthy blood. 

Toxoplasmosis, a disease caused by a one-cell 
parasite in the gravid mother’s blood which may 
enter the fetus through the placental barrier and 
produce mental retardation. 

It should be obvious that the differential diag- 
nosis of mental deficiency may be a highly difficult 
and technical process, involving the differentiation 
of the condition from many possible allied, com- 
plicating, or simulating conditions, and the deter- 
mination of the degree, the type, and the causation 
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of the defect. The same remark applies to brain 
injuries. They do not constitute a simple, homo- 
geneous entity, but differ greatly in degree, com- 
plexity, cerebral location, etiology, and clinical 
manifestations. Even damages in the same brain 
areas do not always produce identical symptoms, 
such as seizures or paralyses or intellectual dis- 
organization, depending on the age of the victim, 
associated complications, and depth of the damage. 
It would be more correct to speak of mental de- 
ficiencies than mental deficiency, just as we have 
for long spoken of epilepsies rather than epilepsy 
and headaches rather than headache. 


Training and Competency of Clinical 
Psychologists 


With such bewildering complexities and compli- 
cations in this area alone, to which the psycho- 
clinicists first applied themselves, and with the 
development of new areas of service for the exam- 
ining psychologist, particularly in hospitals for the 
mentally disordered and in Veterans Hospitals, it 
was inevitable that the question of the training and 
competency of the clinical psychologist should even- 
tually become of major concern to the A. P. A. and 
to society. The demand for adequate training has 
sprung from two main considerations: that society 
be protected from swindlers, mountebanks, and 
incompetent and irresponsible practitioners posing 
as expert psychologists—and their number has been 
legion—and that competent psychologists be pro- 
tected in their rights and be accorded proper status 
and prestige and proper recognition by cooperating 
or competing specialists, such as medical practi- 
tioners and especially psychiatrists. The rivalry 
between clinical psychologists and the psychiatrists 
is not of recent origin. I have elsewhere described 
some of my early experiences at Skillman, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis (23, p. 43-54, 59, 79-87). Al- 
though there has doubtless been a slow but sub- 
stantial improvement in the relationship between 
these two professions, I continue to hear of fric- 
tions and skirmishes between them. 

Be that as it may, the rapidly appearing reports 
of individual psychologists and by officially ap- 
pointed committees since the middle teens of the 
century on the qualifications of examining psychol- 
ogists eventually culminated in the Boulder Confer- 
ence report of 1949 (13), and the Thayer Confer- 
ence report of 1954 (2). It is noteworthy that 
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successive reports have become increasingly exact- 
ing. The two major recommendations of the 
Boulder Conference were that the title of “clinical 
psychologist” should be restricted to those having 
the “doctoral degree based upon graduate education 
in clinical psychology received from a recognized 
university” (13, p. 37), and that psychological 
technicians be accorded recognition who have com- 
pleted a “subdoctoral training program of at least 
two years duration” (13, p. 43). The Thayer Con- 
ference recommended two levels of preparation, 
‘school psychologist” 


‘ 


“doctoral training” for the 
and subdoctoral training for the “school psycho- 
logical examiner” (2, p. 140 f.). These recom- 
mendations are quite in harmony with recommenda- 
tions made by the writer as early as 1912 (16, p. 
127-30, 172 f.). 

I prefer to use the term “psychoeducational ex- 
aminer” rather than psychological technician, psy- 
chometrist, or “school psychological examiner” for 
those with subdoctoral training. 

At the present time perhaps less than one-fifth 
of those classed as school psychologists possess the 
doctorate in clinical psychology. 

Three additional developments have highlighted 
the efforts to improve the professional competency 
of practicing psychologists: 


(a) The creation of the A. P. A. Education 
and Training Board in 1947 for the inspection 


and approval or accrediting of educational insti- 
tutions offering training for clinical and consult- 
The names of the institutions 


ing psychologists. 
that meet the requirements for doctorate training 
are published annually in the American Psychol- 
ogist and are made available to the U. S. Public 
Health Service, the Veterans Administration, and 
the Surgeon General’s Department of the Army. 
The list as of May 1957, contains the names of 
47 universities in the field of clinical psychology 
and 25 in the field of counseling psychology (3). 
The Committee on Evaluation of the Board pub- 
lished in December 1956, its first list of approved 
independent agencies for internship training, 27 
in all, mostly hospitals and medical schools and 
institutes (10). Many more agencies are being 


processed. 


(b) The creation in 1947 of the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
for the purpose of granting diplomas of compe- 
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tency in the fields of clinical, industrial, and 
counseling psychology and guidance. Up to 
November, 1956, 1948 members had been certi- 
fied as diplomates, all except 391 under the 
“grandfather” clause (1). 

(c) Legal licensing or certification of psychol- 
ogists by state boards or commissions. The 
following 14 states, arranged in order of enact- 
ment, now have such laws (the dates have been 
supplied by the A. P. A. office) : 


Connecticut, 1945, certification (permissive) 
Virginia, 1946, certification 
Kentucky, 1948, licensing 
Minnesota, 1951, certification 
Georgia, 1951, licensing 

Maine, 1953, certification 
Tennessee, 1953, licensing 
Arkansas, 1955, licensing 
Washington, 1955, certification 
New York, 1956, certification 
California, 1957, certification 
Florida, 1957, certification 
Maryland, 1957, certification 

New Hampshire, 1957, certification 


Psychologists can be legally certified in 10 states 
and licensed in four. How effective are these 
laws in their primary functions of protecting society 
and qualified psychologists? That question deserves 
investigation. 

But do not jump to the conclusion that these 
were the first states to accord legal recognition to 
psychologists. The commitment statutes to insti- 
tutions for mental deficients accepted the testimony 
of psychologists as competent witnesses in Missouri 
in 1919 (in an act written by the writer) and in 
Delaware in 1921. Moreover, many city and some 
state Boards of Education have established certifi- 
cation requirements irrespective of legal enact- 
ments. In addition, non-statutory certification by 
state psychology associations exist in Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, and West Virginia. 


Another development worthy of note represents 
the extension of the process of regulation, regimen- 
tation, or control by the A. P. A. into the field of 
personal behavior. In 1953 the Association adopted 
a code of ethics to guide or govern the socio-ethical 
conduct of its members in many personal relation- 
ships (9). In the early days of the association the 
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need for such a formulation was not foreseen. It 
was assumed that a psychologist must be first of 
all a gentleman and a responsible, law-abiding citi- 
zen, and that the ordinary conventions, traditions, 
etiquettes, and ethical practices were sufficient for 
the reasonable regulation of his conduct, as of the 
conduct of any professionals. Some are of opinion 
that the advent of the psychological practitioner is 
the chief reason for the promulgation of ethical 
standards, although the National Education Asso- 
ciation found it expedient to adopt a code of ethics 
as early as 1929 (latest revision in 1952). The 
practitioners in law and medicine adopted their 
codes even earlier, in 1908 and 1912. Indeed, the 
medical profession has found it necessary to en- 
force ethical practices since the days of Hippocrates, 
the “father of medicine.” My own experience has 
indicated little need for a special code of ethics for 
the large majority of professionals, although I have 
elsewhere recorded instances of flagrant violations 
of professional and ethical standards by educators, 
psychologists, physicians, and others (23, p. 4-9, 
44-51, 115, 127-30, 133-36, 138, 143 f., 150-52, 
161 f., 191-203). In some instances the irregulari- 
ties, improprieties, violations of primal rights, de- 
ceptive tactics, or abuses continued for years un- 
corrected or unchecked because of the hesitancy of 
the aggrieved to file protests or charges against the 
offender or because of the failure of the responsible 
official to face the issues or to enforce standards of 
common decency. Although there has doubtless 
been improvement with the passing years in the 
ethical conduct of educational, psychological, and 
medical professionals, there will probably be a need 
for the vigorous enforcement of ethical controls 
against a fringe of nonconformists who will not 
hesitate to misuse their positions of trust or author- 
ity in the interest of self-aggrandizement when it 
suits them to do so. As these words are typed in- 
formation comes regarding the resignations of two 
psychologists who could not submit to the exasper- 
ating and humiliating conditions that confronted 


them. 


The Spread of Psychoclinical Services 


No recent comprehensive survey has been made 
of the number of psychological or psychoeducational 
clinics or any other kind of clinical organization 
affording clinical services in psychology. (Since 
this article was received for publication, the Amer- 
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ican Board for Psychological Services, Inc. has 
issued a Directory of American Psychological 
Services.) But the services of many thousands of 
clinical psychologists, psychometrists, psychoedu- 
cational examiners, or psychoclinical technicians 
are now available through staff incumbents or co- 
operating agencies to almost every public and 
parochial school system and most colleges and uni- 
versities; to almost every hospital or institution 
for the mentally disordered, deficient, or epileptic; 
to practically every correctional institution; to 
nearly all juvenile and adult courts; to almost all 
Veterans Hospitals; to the centers of vocational 
rehabilitation and guidance bureaus; to the health 
services of the U. S. public health department; to 
the armed forces; to marriage counseling services; 
to family service agencies; and other agencies. This 
does not mean that the services are completely ade- 
quate either qualitatively or quantitatively in most 
of the agencies. Nevertheless, the extension of the 
psychological services during the last decade has 
been phenomenal. In 1953 there were 1890 psychol- 
ogists on the Federal payrolls, not all of whom, 
however, were clinical examiners. The Veterans 
Administration in January, 1955, employed 534 
clinical psychologists and 54 counseling psycholo- 
gists (14). The Thayer Conference reported 1002 
psychologists in the public schools in 1954, about 
628 of whom served as school psychologists (2, p. 
98). The increase during the next decade will 
probably continue, but it will be less phenomenal. 


Between 1910 and 1947 the writer had the privi- 
lege of directing eight psychological or psychoedu- 
cational clinics in seven states, all pioneers in the 
particular agencies concerned. The laboratory of 
clinical psychology in the New Jersey State Village 
for Epileptics was the first such state supported 
clinic in New Jersey. The clinic in the University 
of Pittsburgh was the first to be called psychoedu- 
cational clinic for reasons explained elsewhere (23, 
60 f.), the designation of my choice for a school 
clinic. This was apparently the first travelling 
mental clinic (confined to western Pennsylvania), 
antedating Walter Fernald’s travelling clinic by 
three years. The psychoeducational clinic estab- 
lished in 1936 in the State Department of Public 
Instruction in Delaware seems to have been the 
first such clinic in such a department. It was a 
state-wide travelling clinic. This service has con- 
tinued ever since. It is possible that psychoclinical 
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services were available to some state education de- 
partments before that date. 


Analysis of Texts in Clinical Psychology 


Many texts in clinical psychology have appeared 
since the first systematic one appeared in 1927 
(16). Is it not an opportune time for some one 
with a flair for the historical to prepare an article 
or bulletin showing the differences and the similari- 
ties in existing texts with respect to contents, basic 
philosophies, points of view, relative emphases, in- 
ter-relationships, coverage, didactic 
qualities, and the like, and also pointing out the 
underlying trends from time to time revealed by 
such an analysis? This job has been neglected 
except in a perfunctory and incomplete fashion. 


objectives, 
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A COMPARISON OF MENTALLY 
RETARDED ADULTS WHO ATTENDED 
A SPECIAL CLASS WITH THOSE WHO 
ATTENDED REGULAR SCHOOL CLASSES 


(Continued from page 412) 
considerably above the city average. The salaries 
of the remaining occupations of stock room helper, 
delivery man, and non-union truck driver were 
equivalent to the Terre Haute average wage rates. 


A statistical summary of the social and economic 
findings is made in Table II. 


Summary 


The number of cases in each group in this study 
was too small to allow conclusions of a definite na- 
ture. However, examination of the several phases of 
data does seem to indicate a strong tendency toward 
an overall advantage for the persons who had at- 
tended a special class during their school years. The 
most important difference between the two groups 
seems to be in the greater frequency of employment 
of the persons in the special class group. Persons 
who have attended special class also seem to con- 
form better to social standards as represented by 
fewer arrests, slightly more church attendance, and 
less drifting from one place to another. Perhaps 
this greater stability is just another reflection of 
better economic efficiency. Also, the ability of cer- 
tain mentally retarded persons to fit into employ- 
ment situations is indicated by the favorable reports 


employers gave of their work. 


The interview technique although time consuming 
was quite effective in this study and enabled a col- 
lection of data which is not usually available by 
other techniques. It is suggested that a similar plan 
be followed by other investigators in order to in- 
crease the sample and hence to further check the 
findings presented in this study. 
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IVAN K. GARRISON BECOMES 
PRESIDENT-ELECT JUNE 1 


The beginning of the administration year 
was moved from July 1 to June 1 by the dele- 
gate assembly during its 
deliberations in Kansas 
City, April 9-11. At that 
time, Ivan K. Garrison, 
present editor of Excep- 
TIONAL CHILDREN, Was Se- 


lected to succeed Lloyd 
Dunn as_ president-elect 


and Mamie Jo Jones of 
Georgia to follow Josephine 
Kelly of Texas as recording 
secretary. 

Other new governing board members are: 








State Incumbent New Member 
Massachusetts Helen Blair Sullivan Helen Freeman 
Michigan Mabel Giszczak Morvin Wirtz 
Missouri Nelle Dabney Kenneth Mangan 
Nebraska Don Warner Vernon Hungate 
New Jersey Merrill Hollinshead Clarence York 
New York Joseph Fenton Charles Gambert 


North Carolina Felix Barker H. J. Hickes 

Two states have not yet held their elections, 
namely Maryland and Minnesota, and two 
states have new board members for the first 
time. Mildren Stanton became Connecticut’s 
representative and A. LeRoy Taylor became 
Oklahoma’s. 


President Fouracre will step aside June 1 in 
favor of Lloyd Dunn. The past year has been 
a highly successful one, particularly in the 
sense of new activities having been brought to 
the forefront. Closer contacts have been 
fostered among the entire official family. of 
the Council through a newsletter. Interna- 
tional relations have been heightened through 
the committee responsible for that. Two new 
divisions became affiliated; How to Conduct a 
Self Survey of Special Education Needs was 
published; new membership and subscriptions 
made modest gains; two excellent conventions 
—Miami and Kansas City—were held; and two 
new members were employed for the head- 
quarters staff, namely June B. Jordan, director 
of membership and sales, and John J. McCor- 
mick, director of consultative services, and 
editor of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 

Additional convention news will be forth- 
coming in newsletters and early fall Bulletins. 
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ANOTHER GRAND CONVENTION 
IS COUNCIL HISTORY 


Brevity is the trend of the times. For many 
years this organization has been known as 
the International Council for Execptional 
Children after having been named, originally, 
the International Council for the Education of 
Exceptional Children. Now it is the Council 
for Exceptional Children, as decided by the 
delegate assembly in Kansas City, April 8. 
However, the abbreviation process has taken 
nothing from our interest. The common de- 
nominator of our chief concern is still the 
education of all exceptional children and, 
probably, at no time in our history have we 
been so internationally minded in our efforts 
as now. 

As a first step in providing greater interna- 
tional activity for 1958-59, we are beginning at 
home. Through the years, the Council has not 
had the machinery for engaging in national 
activities in Canada in the manner it has in 
the United States. That, we believe, will grad- 
ually be corrected through a new committee 
on Canadian affairs, headed by T. H. W. Martin 
of Toronto. 


THE DABNEY TEAM IN EVIDENCE 


The convention program was outstanding 
and the chairman who prepared it, President- 
elect Lloyd M. Dunn, along with all his helpers, 
deserves a vote of thanks. Likewise local ar- 
rangements were superb. Nelle Dabney, the 
chairman, and her Kansas City crowd started 
plans some three years ago, which paid off 
in generous dividends. It was a unique com- 
bination, when the husband of the local di- 
rector of special education and of convention 
arrangements is the state director of special 
education and a past president of the Council. 
That was the situation at this convention and, 
of course, gave an added boost to planning 
and operation. 

Many of the events of the convention either 
approached or exceeded old records, including 
attendance at such occasions as the chapter 
workshop, the reception, the president’s din- 
ner, and the general luncheon. Even the past 
presidents were on hand in greater numbers 
than ever before, in the memory of old timers. 
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There were Samuel Kirk, Ill.; Florence Dunlop, 
Ont.; Harley Z. Wooden, D.C.; Ray Graham, 
Ill.; Arthur Hill, D.C.; John W. Tenny, Mich.; 
William M. Cruickshank, N.Y.; Frank Doyle, 
Calif.; Richard S. Dabney, Mo.; F. E. Lord, 
Calif.; and Elizabeth M. Kelly, N.J. 

Local and national press coverage and serv- 
ices were thorough and unusually fine. Some 
of the publicity features were also unusual. 
Local arrangements initiated the occasion with 
a luncheon press conference—thanks to Nelle 
Dabney and Bailey Graham of the Kansas 
City Schools. The national coverage in the 
United States was probably the best ever— 
thanks to the NEA press and radio representa- 
tive, Myrtle Bonn. 


PROGRAM CONTAINED MANY HEADLINERS 


Perhaps, the most thrilling event of the con- 
vention was the reading by President Fouracre, 
at the president’s dinner, of a telegram of 
greetings from Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
speaker at that occasion was the Honorable 
Carl Elliott, member of the House of Represen- 
tatives from Alabama. Others who were un- 
usually well received, just to name a few, were 
Lyle Ashby, assistant executive secretary for 
educational services, NEA; Viktor Lowenfeld, 
head of the department of art education, 
Pennsylvania State University; Nicholas Hobbs, 
chairman of the division of human develop- 
ment, George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Then as an added feature, J. Ned Bryan of 
the NEA talented pupil project, conducted a 
number of special meetings on the gifted child. 


MISSOURI FEDERATION AND KANSAS CITY 
CHAPTER PLAY IMPORTANT ROLES 
The Kansas City Chapter not only served as 
host in a most admirable fashion, but through 
use of funds it had raised over a period of 
time, added some extra features for good 
measure. Some of these things it did in coop- 
eration with the Missouri Federation, which 
was a co-sponsor of the convention. One of the 
nicest treats these two groups sponsored was 
the music for a social house of fellowship and 
dancing following the president’s dinner. 
The convention closed with a charming Sat- 
urday luncheon sponsored by the Missouri 
Federation, with Geraldine K. Fergen, presi- 
dent of the group, serving as chairman. 
The entire affair was one that left little 
room for improvement and the executive com- 
mittee takes this means of thanking all who 
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in any way contributed to the success of the 
event. 


CEC PREPARED FOR MEETING 
AT NEA CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


At the annual summer convention of the 
NEA this year from June 29th through July 
4th, make sure that you reserve June 30th for 
Council doings. 

Chairman of the program committee for this 
all-day affair is Viola Cassidy of the division 
of special education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. Dr. Cassidy announces the follow- 
ing as members of her committee: 


Hazel C. McIntire, State Director of Special Educa- 


tion, Ohio 

Dorothy Norris, Supervisor, Major Work Program, 
Cleveland 

Lucille Workman, Coordinator of Special Services, 


Akron 
Loretta L. Hunt, Assistant Professor, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 


Consult your convention program and list- 
ing for details, but make sure that CEC is the 
focus of your day on June 30th. 

The entire program will be devoted to the 
education of the gifted, with a general meet- 
ing in the morning and two section meetings 
in the afternoon. One afternoon section will 
be devoted to programs for the gifted in our 
larger schools and the other to programs in 
the smaller ones. 

The breezes from Lake Erie should be wel- 
come as will the other attractions of Ohio’s 
largest city. 

Ohio’s new turnpike makes car travel an 
easy venture. In addition, this metropolis is 
easily reached via air, train, bus, and even 
shipping lines. So make your reservations 
now for Cleveland the CEC summer meeting. 


DENVER REGIONAL PLANS FOR 
NOVEMBER BEING READIED 


Ellen Thiel, program chairman for the CEC 
Denver Regional, announces that the Novem- 
ber meeting will combine the latest profes- 
sional interest and the best traditional fea- 
tures of past CEC conclaves to make this 
event a special attraction on any professional 
calendar. 

The Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver will be 
headquarters for the November 5-8 meetings. 

Colorado’s scenic splendor and numerous 
natural attractions in and around the “Mile 
High City” will be a great “come-on” for con- 
ference goers. In addition, the committee has 
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planned an exciting program to lure you. So 
start looking into those travel folders because 
you will want to: 

—hear Ray Graham, the father of the Illi- 
nois Plan, at the first general session on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

—find new friends and old acquaintances 
at the informal receptional after the first 
general session. 

—attend the breakfasts scheduled for Thurs- 
day (professional groups); Friday (CEC of- 
ficers and governing board members; and Sat- 
urday (state and province reunions) 

—meet and confer with fellow professionals 
for an entire day of workshops, observations, 
and professional tours, now being organized 
for each of these groups. 


Administrators and supervisors 
Teacher Educators 


Psychologists, school counselors, social 
workers, and personnel in school health 
services 


Special education teachers 

Speech and hearing corectionists 

Remedial teachers 

Teachers of regular classes and special 
subjects 

Physical and occupational therapists 

Vocational rehabilitation and employment 
counselors 

Parents with and without exceptional 
children 

—make the rounds on Town Night, tradi- 
tional with CEC, breathtaking at Denver’s 
altitude! 

—learn about CEC through the membership 
and chapter workshop being planned to fur- 
nish practical help in organizing and pro- 
gramming for local and state chapters, as well 
as Offering practical help in increasing chap- 
ter membership 

—enjoy the regional dinner with choice food, 
enchanting entertainment, and a stimulating 
speaker 

—share in the workshops with others, your 
practices in curriculum development and 
teaching procedures for children with these 
primary differences 

Children who are intellectually gifted 

Children who are intellectually handi- 
capped—educable and trainable 

Children with visual handicaps—blind 
and partially seeing 

Children with hearing handicaps—deaf 
and partially hearing 
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Children with motor handicaps—ambula- 
tion and manipulation 


Children with severe physical health 
problems 

Children with severe mental health prob- 
lems 


—consider the future of the gifted and the 
handicapped in tomorrow’s world as presented 
by an outstanding speaker at Saturday’s clos- 
ing luncheon. 


CEC DIVISIONS ELECT OFFICERS AT K. C. 


Division on Teacher Education 
President: F. E. Lord, Los Angeles State College, Calif. 
President-Elect: Morvin A. Wirtz, Eastern Michigan 
College, Ypsilanti 
Secretary-Treasurer: Louis A. Fliegler, Syracuse U., 
IN, . x. 


Director-at-large: Allen Myers, Billings, Mont. 


Council of Administrators of Special Education in Local 
School Systems 
President: Paul H. Voelker, Detroit, Mich. 
President-Elect: Merle B. Karnes, Champaign, Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sue Davis, Martinsville, Va. 
Director-at-large: T. H. W. Martin, Toronto, Ont. 


Council for the Education of the Partially Seeing 
President: Hazeldene Ray, Kansas City, Mo. 
President-Elect: Fredericka Bertram, Alameda, Calif. 
Secretary: Elizabeth Yonge, Pensacola, Fla. 
Treasurer: Gertrude Ruesink, Hibbing, Minn. 


OFFICERS OF NEW CEC DIVISIONS 


Association of Educators of Gifted Children 
President: Albert Oliver, Philadelphia, Pa. 
President-Elect: Edna Oswalt, Kent, O. 
Secretary: Jeannette Riker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer: Jack W. Birch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Association of Educators of Homebound and Hospitalized 
Children 
President: Ruth E. Green, Springfield, Ill. 
President-Elect: Jeanne Ryan, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Secretary: Virginia D. Lorentz, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer: Albert R. Goldsmith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RELATED ORGANIZATIONS ELECT 


National Association of State Directors of Special 
Education 
President: A. G. Thompson, Little Rock, Ark. 
President-Elect: Kuhn Barnett, Richmond, Va. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Esther Belcher, Lansing, Mich. 


CEC REPRESENTED 


e Hester C. Burbridge, director of special 
services for exceptional children, Evanston, 
Illinois, Community Consolidated Schools, took 
part in the 1958 Joint Conference on Children 
and Youth, held March 16-18, 1958. 

e Milo Pritchett, director of special education 
of East St. Louis Schools has accepted Presi- 
dent Fouracre’s invitation to be CEC’s repre- 
sentative at the workshop of the School Social 
Work Section of the National Association of 
Social Workers, at Lake Forest Academy, 
Tllinois. 
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NEW CHARTERS AND RENEWALS 


Chapters and federations receiving new 
charters and renewals, as voted by the CEC 
executive committee, in Miami and Kansas 
City, were as follows: 


No. Name and Location 
6 Connecticut Special Education Association 
8 Alton, Illinois 


10 Chicago, Illinois 

11 Cincinnati, Ohio 

14 Des Moines, Iowa 

16 Davenport, Iowa 

17 Evansville, Indiana 

20 Portland, Oregan 

21 Grand Rapids, Michigan 

27 Greater Lansing, Michigan 

32 Minneapolis, Minnesota 

39 Northern Illinois Chapter 

42 Maine State 

43 Seattle, Washington 

46 Toledo, Ohio 

49 Washington, D. C 

51 Illini, Illinois 

55 Ypsilanti-Ann Arbor, Michigan 
56 Toronto, Canada 

59 Duluth, Minnesota 

61 Rhode Island 

66 Michigan School for the Deaf 
67 Flint Special Education Club, Michigan 
70 Indianapolis, Indiana 

71 Long Island, New York 

74 Mohawk, New York 


81 Special Class Teachers, London, Ontario 
82 Terre Haute, Indiana 

84 Normal-Bloomington. Illinois 

85 Missouri Federation 


85-B Columbia, Missouri 
85-C Fulton, Missouri 

85-E Kansas City, Missouri 
85-I St. Louis, Missouri 
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86 Bertha Smith Chapter, New York 

99 South Central Illinois 

100 Houston, Texas #1 

102 Springfield, Illinois 

104 Western Pennsylvania 

115 Hunter College, New York 

118 Illinois Federation 

119 East Bay, California 

121 Miami, Florida 

123 Wayne University 
Michigan 

124 Decatur, Illinois 

125 Windsor, Ontario 

130 Los Angeles County, California 

136 Trumbull County, California 

141 Joliet, Illinois 

142 Galesburg, Illinois 

143 N. C. State Federation 

145 Danville, Illinois 

155 Orange County, Florida 

161 West Tennessee 

168 Lincoln, Nebraska 

169 California Federation 

172 Dallas, Texas 

188 Orange County, California 

189 South Texas 

190 Newark and Licking Co., Ohio 

194 Tampa Bay Area, Florida 

195 Southern Arizona 

198 Wayne-Ontario County, Michigan 

203 Dayton, Ohio 

209 Polk County, Florida 


Special Education Club, 


213 Eastern Oregon 
218 Oklahoma State 
225 Kings County, California 


228 Iowa Federation 

232 Flint Special, Michigan 

249 Western North Carolina 

260 Volusia County, Florida 

265 Ontario Provincial Federation 
271 Richmond Area, Virginia 
281 Rockland County, N. Y. 


Ina E. Hubbard 
Mary D. Grant 





MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


CEC welcomed these groups into the family 
of our chapters during January and February: 


Northwest Suburban Chapter, Illinois, No. 
302 

Brevard County Chapter, Florida, No. 303 

St. Clair County Chapter, Michigan, No. 304 

Northwestern Indiana Chapter, No. 305 

Mercer County Chapter, West Virginia, No. 
306 

Southwest Suburban Chapter, Illinois, No. 
307 

Charleston, West Virginia, No. 308 

Middle Georgia Chapter, Georgia, No. 309 


Life memberships were proudly issued to 
Donald Y. Miller, research associate in special 
education, Syracuse University, N.Y.; Lloyd 
M. Dunn, coordinator of special education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and president-elect of ICEC; and 
Cc. Oscar Schmidt, Jr., mechanical engineer, 
405 Meadow Lane, Wyoming, Cincinnati 15, 
Ohio. 


ILLINOIS MEETS IN MAY 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Associ- 
ation for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren and the Institute for Research for Ex- 
ceptional Children will be held at Allerton 
Park, Monticello, on Friday and Saturday, 
May 16-17. The theme of this joint meeting 
will be “Gifted Children.” 


Other Groupe 


MAY IS BETTER HEARING MONTH 


This is the month for the most extensive 
educational campaign in the history of the 
American Hearing Society. 

No effort will be spared in presenting the 
hearing story effectively to people in cities, 
towns, and villages throughout the nation. 

Through radio, television and press, this 
expanded promotion will publicize ways to 
prevent deafness and to rehabilitate the 
hearing handicapped. Parents will be alerted 
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to the need for early detection and prompt 
medical treatment of hearing loss in young 
children. 

It is estimated there are 15 million acous- 
tically handicapped persons in this country 
and that some three million of these are 
children, many of preschool age. 

This is the first time in the 30 year his- 
tory of this promotion that the observance 
has extended beyond one week. 


YOUNGER SCHOLARS SOUGHT 


The National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
has announced two major changes in the 
execution of its national competitions. 

For the first time, the program will start 
with the testing of high school juniors rather 
than seniors. Also, the tests will be given in 
the spring instead of the fall. The 1958-59 
merit program will get underway April 29 
with a nationwide examination for second 
semester juniors and first semester seniors. 

Program administrators hope that the 
switch to the junior year, will enable students 
to understand more about their academic 
strengths and weaknesses in time to apply 
the information in choosing courses in the 
senior year. They hope also that the test 
results will be useful to the students in mak- 
ing college plans as well as in selecting 
courses of study in which they are likely to 
succeed. 

The National Merit Scholarship Program is 
the nation’s largest scholarship competition. 
In the current program, now in its final 
stages, more than 1,000 Merit Scholarships 
worth $5 million will be awarded. 


MICHIGAN OPENS NEW SCHOOL 


The Department of Mental Health of Mich- 
igan has announced the dedication ceremony 
for the new Woodside School of the Lapeer 
State Home and Training School will be held 
on Sunday, May 4th at 2 p.m. 

Housing education and recreations pro- 
grams at Lapeer, the new Woodside School is 
a one-story structure in light brick with alu- 


minum and redwood trim, and is built in four 
wings. Site development will include play- 


grounds, nature trails, a children’s zoo, and 
other recreational facilities. Lapeer, the oldest 
and largest of Michigan’s residential centers 
for the care and training of the mentally 
handicapped, serves an area that includes 41 
counties. 
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People 


e Matthew J. Trippe has been appointed di- 
rector of research in special education and 
rehabilitation, Syracuse University Research 
Institute and Department of Education for 
Exceptional Children. He has served as an 
assistant research professor of special educa- 
tion and principal investigator in the Study 
of Services to Blind Children in New York 
since 1956. 

e Felix S. Barker, CEC governing board 
member from North Carolina, was elected 
president of the North Carolina Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. 

e Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., former Congress- 
man from Pennsylvania, is the new executive 
director of the United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciations. 

e Virginia T. Kilburn is the new director of 
education of the American Occupational 
Therapy Association. 

e Mary Frances Heermans has accepted the 
directorship of the clinical curriculum and 
an associate professorship of occupational 
therapy, University of Illinois, College of 
Medicine, Chicago. 

e Kenneth M. Wilson has joined the research 
staff of the Southern Regional Education 
Board in Atlanta, Ga. He was formerly di- 
rector of the Princeton University Counseling 
Service. 

e John J. Lee, chairman of the department 
of special education and vocational rehabili- 
tation, Wayne State University, has been ap- 
pointed to serve for a four-year period as 
a member of the Veterans Administration 
Advisory Committee on Rehabilitation and 
Education. 

e Word has been received at CEC head- 
quarters that Rose E. Parker, long active in 
CEC and other education services, will re- 
tire soon from the faculty of the [Illinois 
State Normal University at Normal. 

e William A. Fraenkel is the new consultant 
on sheltered workshops of the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children, Inc. 

e Robert E. Cooke, pediatrician-in-chief of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, is the recipient of 
the first NARC professorship grant, named 
in honor of Grover F. Powers, chairman of 
the NARC scientific research advisory board. 
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UE 4 74 cteutied Education Special commemorating the 10th 


anniversary of the Hunter College Chapter, 
CEC, elaborating 10 years of progress in edu- 


NEA EXPANDS RESEARCH SERVICES cating the exceptional will soon be available. | 

j j t j Raymond Rowe, business manager of the | 

In ——— Danny he Sea an Seaton for group, asks that CEC members and readers | 
Services ° mem. ers, new ciectronic | desiring a copy, enclose 25¢ to defray mailing 
equipment has been installed at headquarters | costs. Write Hunter College Chapter, CEC, | 
in Washington, D.C. This will provide faster | 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 


services to teachers in the area of welfare, ‘ 
up-to-date statistics, greater coverage of edu- 3 a "i 
cational trends, as well as a wide variety of 
other vital subjects. 








Hou te Couduct 
7t Self-Surnwey of 
Special Education Needs 







EDUCATION U.S.A. 








This is a special subscription airmail weekly 
newsletter on educational affairs. It is copy- 
righted and published from September 
through May. Cost is $15 for the service. It 
is available from the National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
















This is the guide for which you have been 





waiting. It helps you to obtain a clear-cut pic- 






ture of your own program for exceptional chil- 














NEA APPOINTS UN OBSERVER 


Richard I. Miller has been appointed, under 
the NEA Expanded Program, to serve as the 
NEA’s UN representative and observer. He 
has taught in the United States and Lebanon, 
traveled in 35 countries, and recently com- 
pleted a study on the Educational Develop- 
ment of Three Trust Territories. 





dren—spots the gaps and points out the needs. 










Prepared at the University of Illinois, Insti- 










tute for, Research on Exceptional Children, by 





T. Ernest Newland, Herbert F. Boyd, Donald L. 





Edwards, Nancy J. Maroney, and Lloyd L. Wolf. 



















COUNCIL ON INSTRUCTION 
EVALUATES CURRENT SCHOOLING 


NEA is undertaking an evaluation of pres- 
ent-day education on the elementary and high 
school levels. It will be concerned with 
education in a broad sense rather than with 
the schools as institutions. 


The purpose of the project is to provide 
some general guidelines which professional 
and lay leaders may find valuable in dealing 
with frequently raised questions concerning 
our present school curriculum in view of the 
needs of modern society. 


This evaluation project is under the direc- 
tion of Doak S. Campbell, former president 
of the University of Florida at Tallahassee, 
widely known for his work in the field of 
curriculum development. 





The purpose of the booklet is to facilitate your 






survey. It does not, of itself, provide the answers. 










But it leads you to a systematic, organized man- 










ner of finding them. 













Price per copy, $1. 48 pages 






Discounts, 2-9 copies 10%, 10 or more, 20% 









Order from 


COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 















1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Current | Materials on 






The Edge of Silence. For information on 
rental libraries and rates, write to Ideal Pic- 
tures, 58 East South Water Street, Chicago, 
Ill. Color; sound; running time, 30 minutes; 
rental, transportation only. 

Description: This film tells the dramatic story of 
a young woman and a successful engineering exec- 
utive who are losing their hearing, and yet are 
doing nothing to compensate for their loss. True-to- 
life episodes underline the mounting frustrations, 
the tensions, and the needless maladjustments that 
an unattended or uncorrected hearing loss can 
precipitate in the lives of two people. The film was 
produced by the Hearing Aid Division of the 
Zenith Radio Corporation. The film shows how the 
two people concerned take necessary steps to com- 
pensate for their hearing loss. By wearing their 
hearing aids they are once again able to resume 
their normal place in society. 


The Other City. For information, contact 
your local branch of the American Cancer 
Society. Color; sound; running time, 25 min- 
utes; rental, transportation only. 

DeEscrIPTION: 75,000 people die needlessly from 
cancer each year. The introductory sequences of 
this film show the continuous process of cell growth, 
both normal and abnormal. The film dramatically 
presents the various cardinal symptoms of cancer. 
It shows how people refuse to recognize these symp- 
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toms and the dangers involved. The picture empha- 
sizes the need for annual physical examinations and 
stresses the problems of cancer in both adults and 
children. The film uses as a point of reference a 
mid-western community and shows that each year 
within the United States the total number of cancer 


victims equals the size of this community. 


A New Life for the Physically Handicapped. 
Source: c/o Julietta B. Kahn, Federation for 
the Handicapped, 211 West Fourteenth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Running time, 34 minutes; 
rental, $2. 

DescrIPTION: This is a series of two tape record- 
ings—one 13 minutes, the other 2] minutes—carry- 
ing the subtitle “The Way Back Is Back to Work.” 
These two radio documentaries were designed to tell 
professional personnel and lay audiences how the 
vocational problems of handicapped men and 
women can be met. These documentaries were 
recorded in the workshops, recreation rooms and 
counseling offices of the Federation of the Handi- 
capped in New York City. It includes an introduc- 
tion by the Director; interviews with disabled 
workers; a typical interview with an unemployed 
legless man; dexterity tests given by the staff 
psychologist to applicant for machine work; a 
cerantics class of adolescents, all cerebral palsied. 
The narrator is Ben Grauer. 


(Continued on next page) 








TESTING and TRAINING 
THE AURALLY HANDICAPPED 
TTB (TRANSISTOR TRUE BINAURAL) 


This binaural transistor trainer is especially suitable for in- 
tegrated classroom auditory training. Teacher speaks in normal 
tone. Unit has 2 amplifiers, 2 microphones, 2 volume controls 
and choice of 2 earphones on double headband. 


OTOMETER 


For rapid, accurate air conduction screening and threshold 
testing, this portable battery-operated audiometer is ideal for 
fast testing in the schoolroom. Meets all specifications of 
American Standards Assn. fer screening audiometers. 


OT0-CHEK 


The Ambco Oto-Chek is a simple and easily used instrument 
that determines possible hearing loss among your students. 
Test each child in a quiet classroom in only seconds. No 
special skill necessary to give tests. 


JUNIOR AUDITORY TRAINER 


Designed for small class speech instruction, the Ambco Junior 
Auditory Trainer.is a compact, precision amplifier. With 3- 
speed phonograph, table microphone and binaural head sets, 
speech training is simplified. Now the hard of hearing can en- 
joy radio, TV, movies, etc. 

Send for illustrated literature and catalog 
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(Continued from page 427) 


The Beloved Child. For information, write 
to Milwaukee County ARC, 1426 West State 
Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. Black and white; 
sound; running time, 17 minutes; rental, 
transportation only. 

Description: This film presents a discussion of 
medical aspects including ‘a physical examination of 
mentally retarded children. The two cases in point 
are a monogoloid and brain injured child. The film 
depicts how classes were established in Milwaukee 
by parent groups and eventually were integrated 
into the public school program. The school program 
shown emphasizes training for social maturity. A 
sequence shows a work adjustment center and the 
role of occupational testing and prevocational train- 
ing. The parent group organized a recreational 
program and the final portion of the film shows a 
variety of these activities including family group 


experiences. 
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on complete line of audiometers and speech and 
auditory training equipment. 


ambco, inc. 


1222 West Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 7, Calif 


A PROGRAM SUGGESTION 


Teachers and administrators who have used 
the method are available to give interesting 
and informative talks on 


“Teaching By Telephone” 


Demonstrations and panel discussions on the 
educational, psychological, social and medical 
aspects of the method can also be arranged. 


For information write to— 


Special Education Division 
EXECUTONE INC. 


415 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Send for free copy of the new Handbook “How 
to Teach Shut-In Students by Telephone.” 
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Lawrence M. Stolurow, Research Associate Professor, Institute for Research on Exceptional Children 


‘The Tustitute for Research ou Exceptional Children 


University of Illinois 


The Institute for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren (IREC) was founded in 1952 at the University 
of Illinois as an interdisciplinary group to accom- 
plish a threefold purpose. This is to help improve 
current understanding of the problems and needs of 
handicapped and gifted children, to enhance the 
effectiveness of private and public agencies in their 
behalf, and to develop specialists and leaders in the 
education of exceptional children (17). 

An unusual feature of the Institute is its inter- 
agency character. It was established with a cooper- 
ative relationship to the state of Illinois’ Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare and Public Instruction. 
Personnel from state agencies can be, and have 
been, appointed as research associates in the Insti- 
tute on various research projects. Also, the Ad- 
visory Committee of the IREC, its policy making 
group, has, as a part of its membership, representa- 
tives of these two state departments. In addition, 
these state departments contribute to the financial 
support of the Institute’s program and they make 
their facilities available for research projects and 
for the training of personnel. To a considerable 
extent, the state facilities—the public schools and 
institutions—represent the research laboratory of 
the Institute. 

Not only is the Institute closely tied in with these 
important agencies but also within the University it 
is closely tied in with the Division for Exceptional 
Children, a part of the College of Education, in 
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addition to its interdepartmental affiliations achieved 
through the joint appointments of its staff with 
other academic departments. In this way both the 
IREC and the College of Education are inter-related 
in a way that has specific benefits to both. One sup- 
plements the other to provide a well-rounded, over- 
all program for training research workers and 
teachers in the area of exceptional children. The 
resulting unified program permits persons to enter 
at any level, beginning with the freshman year and 
extending through the post-doctoral level. Financial 
assistance is available to students according to their 
qualifications for assistantships or scholarship and 
fellowship grants (15). In addition to training 
students, the staff is constantly working to contribute 
to the further development of the education of ex- 
ceptional children and to reduce, through research 
and publications, the problems associated with ex- 


ceptional children. 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 

In professional and academic terms, the program 
of the Institute can be described as dealing with 
psychological, social, and educational problems of 
exceptional children, both within and outside insti- 
tutions that are designed for their care and training. 
This includes the gifted and the handicapped. 
RESEARCH ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 


A persistent problem for teachers, principals, and 
supervisors that is only now becoming of concern 
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to the public—due to current events that have high- 
lighted our need for scientists and leaders—is the 
education of the gifted child. On this problem, 
Professor James J. Gallagher has recently completed 
a three-year study to determine just what might be 
done within existing resources of the public school 
program (6). His study began by determining first 
the problems currenty experienced by gifted chil- 
dren in the Champaign and Urbana public schools, 
grades two to five, who obtained a Stanford Binet 
IQ of 150 or higher. Teachers provided ratings of 
the students and recordings of their problems. Data 
also were collected on the family background of 
these children, their social adjustment, their Stan- 
ford achievement scores, their performance on the 
WISC, and a variety of personality measures. 


Five of the most salient findings are: (1) The 
number of gifted children in these two communities 
was about 10 times that expected. (2) There were 
marked individual differences in all areas of ad- 
justment among these gifted children. (3) Approxi- 
mately a fourth were responding to the school pro- 
gram as well as could be expected. (4) Relatively 
few had serious difficulties relating to school prob- 
lems. (5) Of the difficulties identified, the major 
ones were: Lack of motivation, lack of creativity 
or originality, and minor adjustment problems (also 


see 1, 7, 8, 10). 


SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES RELATING TO MENTAL RETARDATION 


Family integration. An important mental health 
program, with significant sociological implications, 
concerns the effect of having a mentally retarded 
child on parents and on siblings. This problem has 
been of interest to Professor Bernard Farber who 
views it as a problem in the sociology of family 
integration. He is interested in identifying a useful 
way in which to describe the processes going on in 
families as a result of such traumatic events. This 
is an important step in finding out the most effective 
things that might be done to help these families. 
Associated is the family’s practical problem to either 
retain or to institutionalize the child. Consequently, 
there is a need to have available information that 
can be of assistance in making these decisions so 
as to maintain or improve family integration. An 
important objective is to identify early the critical 
symptoms of a deterioration process so that persons 
in contact with the families and in a position to 
offer some help and guidance can provide selectively 
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the required information and assistance. This prac- 
tical aim is important to social workers, psychol- 


ogists, and psychiatrists. 

Some results of preliminary studies indicate that 
(a) a retarded boy probably has a more disruptive 
effect than a retarded girl on the marital relations of 
his parents, (b) while the normal sister generally 
seems to be helped by the retarded child’s placement 
in an institution, the normal brother of the institu- 
tionalized retarded child may be faced with many 
severe adjustments, and (c) a high degree of help- 
lessness of the retarded child seems to affect the per- 
sonality of normal siblings adversely. Other findings 
relate the parents’ social status, religious back- 
ground, and interaction with neighbors, friends, 
and their own parents to family integration (2, 
3, 4). 

Two other important sociological problems are 
also part of Professor Farber’s research program. 
These are the institutional organization problem 
and the problem of measuring home adequacy. 
Preliminary work on these is now underway. 


Factors in the commitment of educable mentally 
handicapped children in Illinois. The characteris- 
tics of the EMH children admitted to Illinois State 
Schools for the mentally defective during the period 
1947-56 and the community factors that relate to 
rate of commitment were recently studied by R. A. 
Henderson who is now at the University of Con- 
necticut (13). The 1,423 cases studied had IQ’s 
between 50-85 and CA’s between 6-18. Dr. Hender- 
son found that the number of commitments in- 
creased with age up to 15-16 years and then de- 
clined, and that more boys than girls were com- 
mitted. The major reasons for commitment, in addi- 
tion to mental insufficiency, were dependency 
(40% ), sexual criminal delinquency (approximate- 
ly 30%), and truancy plus other behavioral dis- 
orders (18%). The IQ’s of children admitted were 
lower, on the average, than those of children placed 
in special education classes in the public schools. 
Two community factors were found to be related to 
rate of commitment—population size and the pres- 
ence of a special education class in the community. 
Several implications of these findings for state 
planning are pointed out in this study since certain 
new needs will arise as a result of the predictable 
changes in institutional populations. 

Research on the Effects of Preschool Education. 
Over a five-year period, the Institute, under Profes- 
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sor S. A. Kirk’s direction, has conducted an experi- 
ment on the effects of preschool education on the 
social and mental development of retarded children 
(16). The question of concern is, “Can intensive 
educational programs at the preschool level accele- 
rate the rate of development of children who show 
slow mental growth at a very early age.” This study, 
using children of CA 3 to 6 years and IQ’s from 45 
to 80, had four groups: community experimental 
(N= 28); institution experimental (N = 15); 
community contrast (N = 26) ; and institution con- 
trast (N12). Through both a case study analy- 
sis and statistical analyses, several interesting find- 
ings emerged. 

While the over-all results confirmed the experi- 
mental hypothesis in indicating significant changes 
in the rate of development of the experimental 
groups, there were some interesting additional 
findings. The variables that tended to be important 
besides the preschool experience were etiology— 
whether or not there was a diagnosis of brain dam- 
age—and the adequacy of the environment outside 
the school—whether a community home or institu- 
tion. The study suggests that current theories re- 
lating to the displacement of rate of growth by 
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Summer Session Program for Educators of EXCEPT 


FACILITIES OF A NEW BUILDING ...... OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES .... . . SCENIC BEAUTY 
Summer Session—June 30 to August 11, 1958 

Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of Exceptional 
Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syrccuse 10, New York. 
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school and environmental changes need some mod- 


ification (16). 


The Effects of Intensive Specialized Individual 
Instruction of Brain Damaged Children. To de- 
termine some salient effects that are achievable 
through instruction with the brain damaged child, 
Professor James J. Gallagher has recently com- 
pleted a three-year study, utilizing 42 brain dam- 
aged children living in a state school, which relates 
to his earlier work (5, 9). These children ranged 
in CA from 8-0 to 13-10. Half of them, in addition 
to a half-day school, were under a program of indi- 
vidual instruction based upon a clinical analysis of 
intellectual needs; the other half received the regu- 
lar institution program of instruction (half-day 
school). At the end of two years: of training, the 
control group was given individual instruction and 
the original experiment group had their individual- 
ized instruction withdrawn. 

The results suggest that it is possible to improve 
moderately the intellectual functioning of mentally 
retarded, brain injured children by intensive tutor- 
ing. The need now is for further more definitive 
study to determine the specific factors contributing 


to this effect. 
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LANGUAGE TRAINING WITH MONGOLOIDS 


Professor Oliver Kolstoe, now at Southern IIli- 
nois University, studied the possible effects of in- 
dividualized training and its implications for subse- 
quent performance of mongoloid children. He used 
an intensive and individually tailored teaching pro- 
gram with a low IQ group of mongoloid children 
(18). By using a definite sequence of training he 
was able to achieve statistically significant differ- 
ences between his experimental and control groups; 
however, these differences were relativly small from 
a practical point of view. The results, nevertheless, 
support those of Goldstein (12) indicating great 
difficulty in the training of lower grades of mongo- 
loid children under an IQ of 25. 


THE SPECIAL EDUCATION CURRICULUM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Professor Herbert Goldstein and Dorothy Seigle 
of the State Department of Public Instruction are 
working on the development of a special education 
day school curriculum guide. With teachers of 
special education throughout the state of Illinois, 
they are developing a curriculum guide for special 
education classes in public schools. In this project, 
which grew out of previous work on practical prob- 
lems concerning state special education programs 
(11, 12), they are preparing a guide that will 
provide teachers with a common frame of reference 
within which each may organize an educational 
program as dictated by the nature of local com- 
munities. The completed guide will have three 
sections. 

Interest in services for exceptional children has 
not been confined to continental United States. 
Bluma Weiner spent two years with the Department 
of Public Instruction in the Territory of Hawaii, 
and is completing an Ed.D. thesis based on the 
field study which she conducted there. This investi- 
gation is concerned with the social, psychological, 
and legal bases of program development for men- 
tally retarded children in the public schools. 


TRAINING PSYCHIATRIC AIDES 

A persistent and important problem for the effi- 
cient operation of institutions is the training of 
psychiatric aides. Professors L. M. Stolurow and 
Elsa Whalley are currently working on a project to 
determine the implication of role-playing in terms 
of both its value and limitations for improving the 
training of psychiatric aides. It will not only deal 
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with the theoretical problems associated with role- 
playing or “reality practice” as a teaching method, 
but will, in addition, attempt to develop a practical 
curriculum and set of materials that can be used in 
the accomplishment of at least some phases of the 
training of psychiatric aides. This work will be 
done in two of the residential schools for the men- 
tally defective, Lincoln and Dixon. 


STUDIES OF THE LANGUAGE PROCESS IN CEREBRAL PALSIED 

CHILDREN 

Over a period of four years the staff of the Insti- 
tute has been developing a test of language ability 
for young children, from two to eight years of age. 
The main purpose of this study is to provide re- 
search workers, clinicians, and teachers with an 
instrument capable of making differential diagnoses 
of language disfunction, particularly with brain 
damaged children. 


Based on a theory of language learning, the study 
has progressed through a number of stages includ- 
ing the following: (a) the construction of a lan- 
guage model and hypotheses regarding language 
development and mechanisms; (b) the construction 
of a number of specific tests of language functions: 
(c) preliminary standardization of the tests on 
young normal children; and (d) the comparative 
study of language disfunction with spastic and 
athetoid cerebral palsied children (see Sievers, 20, 
and McCarthy, 19). Current work by James Mc- 
Carthy consists in the revision of the theoretical 
model and the construction and revision of tests 
in the battery. Projected work includes the more 
complete standardization of the tests on young 
normal children. 


STUDIES RELATING TO THE DEAF AND TO THE BLIND 


An important problem relating to the education 
of the deaf concerns their understanding and use of 
abstract concepts. Robert B. Hughes is studying the 
commonly held notion that the deaf have impover- 
ished concept abilities. Through comparative study 
he is attempting to determine in an objective man- 
ner some of the specific language and conceptual 
deficiencies that exist for institutionalized deaf 
boys and girls. 

A somewhat heated issue in the education of 
the blind is that there are differences between the 
blind children educated in residential and day 


school classes. Mittat A. Enc is conducting a com- 
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parative study of students in these schools with 
respect to the adjustment problems they experience. 
The instruments he is using will permit him to make 
comparisons not only in terms of over-all adjust- 
ment but also in terms of the more specific areas of 
interest to personnel in guidance such as vocation, 
family, and so forth. 


SUMMARY COMMENT 


This description of some of the more salient 
current research of the Institute for Research of 
the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, 
University of Illinois, should be viewed in terms of 
its brief history and past accomplishments. In this 
view, beginning its work in 1952, it has developed a 
research program both by broadening its coverage 
of problems and by increasing the intensity with 
which original problems have been studied. This 
work has been made possible not only by the sup- 
port of the University, the Illinois Mental Health 
Fund, the State Departments of Public Welfare and 
Public Instruction, but also by United Cerebral 
Palsy Foundation, the Institute of Mental Health, 
U.S.P.H., and the Ford Foundation. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


In an important way the activities of the Institute 
document the argument that important advantages 
can accrue from the institutionalization of research 
on a university campus. The complex problems of 
child development, both normal and exceptional, 
far surpass the capability of individual research 
workers. For example, they extend profusely into 
the foundations of sociology, psychology, phonetics, 
education, and medicine; and raise important ques- 
tions that can orily be dealt with by an interdisci- 
plinary group of specialists working with the broad 
range of facilities that can only be provided by an 
interagency institutional organization. It is no long- 
er simply desirable to institutionalize research in 
this important area, it is necessary to do so if we 
are to achieve answers to the complex problems that 
are the very core of the field. Only in this way can 
we develop the resources of technically competent 
professional personnel and new knowledge that are 
needed for society to effectively cope with the prob- 
lems of the handicapped and gifted. 
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NARVIAR C. COWARD, LIBRARIAN 
MERRICK-MOORE SCHOOL 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


“The desire of knowledge, like the thirst of riches, increases ever with the acquisition of it”—Sterne 


Teachers are ever searching for books at a “level” that will provide experiences, information, and fan 


for the children with whom they work. 


The following bibliography for the mentally retarded is in- 


tended for factual, extended experiences, and recreational reading. Material has been selected with many 


attractive, interesting illustrations. 


Books can be ordered from companies indicated. 
titles in school libraries located in their communities. 


Children may also find it convenient to use these 


GENERAL 


Adelson, L., All Ready for Winter. McKay, 1952. 
$1.53. Gr. 1-2 
What happens when winter comes? What hap- 
pens to birds, squirrels, mice, the hard-working 
horse, turtles, and to children? In simple poetic 
language accompanied by pictures of extraordinary 
beauty, All Ready for Winter answers these ques- 


tions. 


Austin, M., Growl Bear. Dutton, 1951. $1.21. 


Gr. 1-3 
This little bear tried to make friends with the 
little animals in the forest, but later discovered 
that he only frightened them. An old owl was the 
one to find out that he was a baby and couldn’t 


talk. 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Beim, J., Laugh and Cry. Morrow, 1955. $1.30. 
Gr. 3-4 


For the first time, yound readers are introduced 
to the subject of their own emotions in clear, simple 


picture books. 


Bromhall, W., The Princess and the Woodcutter’s 
Daughter. Knopf, 1955. Gr. 1-3 


Here is a simple and appealing story for those 
who love to read. The pictures in three colors and 
black and white have the unique quality that has 
made the author so great a favorite with very young 


readers. 
Brown, M. W., Little Frightened Tiger. Double- 
day, 1953. Gr. 1-3 
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Once there was a little tiger who was scared to 
death. One night his father and mother took him 
on a long walk through the jungle. He learned 
many things while out for a walk. 
Brown, M. W., Little Fur Family. 

$1.42. Gr. 1-3 

This is a story of a tree from the day it was 
blown as a seed through the air to the ground 
below The spirit of Christmas is embodied in the 
story, the spirit of hope, and love. 

Brown, W. B., Scott, 1955. $1.83. 
Gr. 3-4 

Beautiful illustrations. Seven stories about a 
highly curious, rapscallion kitten named Sneakers. 
For sheer charm, humor, and warmth these stories 


Hale, 1954. 


Sneakers. 


are hard to match. 
Bulla, C. R., The Poppy Seeds. 
$1.90. Gr. 2-4 
How Pablo brought not only water and flowers, 
but happiness and good will to the people of his 
valley is a story beautiful in its simplicity and 
affirmation of faith. 
Carlson, N. S., Wings Against the Wind. Harper, 
1955. $1.65. Gr. 2-4 
A young fisherman makes a pet of a seagull and 
many adventures follow in this colorful story set 


Crowell, 1955. 


in Brittany. 
Coates, B.. Barn Cat. 
Gr. 2-3 
A cat of character who chooses to live in a barn 
and sleep on the back of a cow. There is a sur- 


$1.45. 


Scribner, 1955. 


prise in the story. 
Fine, A., The School Bus Picnic. 
$1.50: Gr. 1-2 
A light hearted story of what happened when 
the school bus broke down on the way to school. 
Bright, spring-like illustrations. 
Fitch, F. M., The Child Jesus. 
$1.65. IIllus. Gr. 1-3 
These scenes from the childhood of Jesus re- 
creates his life as a very real little boy in Nazareth 


Holt, 1954. 


Lothrop, 1955. 


and emphasize his growing love for God. 
Gag, W., Millions of Cats. Coward, 1928. $1.20. 
Gr. 2-3 
A folk tale story with drawings of an old man 
and woman who find themselves with “millions 
One of the 
A_ book 


and billions and trillions of cats.” 
outstanding books of this generation. 
every child should know. 
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Coward, 1955. 


Hawkes, H., Tami’s New House. 
$1.32. Gr. 2-4 
Easy-to-read story of modern Japan; about Tami 
who wanted to draw like his artist-father, and how 
he won a prize. 
Henderson, Why Cowboys Sing in Texas. Hale, 
1950. $1.80. Gr. 3-4 
This is the explanation of why cowboys sing in 
Texas because, it seems, they did not always do it. 
An amusing story both in text and pictures. 
Lattimore, E., Bayou Boy. Morrow, 1946. $1.46. 
Gr. 3-4 
A six-year-old boy of Louisiana has an interest- 
ing and full life. Readers will enjoy this book 
about children. 
McCloskey, R., Make Way for Ducklings. Viking, 
1941. $2. Gr. 2-3 
Boston Street and public gardens provide the 
background for a beautifully illustrated large pic- 
ture book in which eight ducklings follow their 
parents to a new home. This is a charming story, 
easy to read. 
Miner, I., True Book of Our Post Office and Its 
Helpers. Chil. Press, 1955. Gr. 1-2 
This attractive book gives an overall picture of 
the work of the Post Office and its helpers. It is 
the whole dramatic story behind the delivery of 
a piece of mail done in beautiful four colors. 
Payne, E., Katy No-Pocket. Houghton, 1944. 
$2.08. Gr. 2-4 
A kangaroo was very sad because she had no 
pocket in which to carry her son. Finally she met 
an old wise owl who solved her problem. 
Tarry, E., My Dog, Rinty. Viking, 1946. $1.46. 
Gr. 2-3 
Little Negro boy in Harlem acquires a dog which 
is a nuisance until he proves his worth as a rat 
catcher. 
Toysey, S., Cowboy Tommy. Hale, 1934. $1.32. 
Gr. 2-4 
A story of Tommy’s adventures with Indians and 
cowboys on his grandfather’s ranch. 


SCIENCE 


Adrian, Mary, Gray Squirrel. Holiday, 1955. 
$1.32. Many illustrations by Walter Fergu- 
son. Gr. 1-3 


Simply written, but scientifically accurate story 
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of the friendliest of wild animals, including life- 
cycle events of mating, nest building, rearing young, 


etc. Large type. 


Bridges, W., Zoo Pets. 
Gr. 3-5 
These stories and pictures are really out of this 
world, for the engaging animals they portray all 
live in the wonderful world of New York’s Bronx 


Morrow, 1955. $1.63. 


Zoo. 


Garelick, M., What’s Inside? 
Illustrated. Gr. 3-4 
Tap, tap, tap. What is coming out of this egg? 
A chicken, a turkey, a robin? Children will have 
to read the book to find out, but we can tell you 
that the photographs picture every step in the 


Scott, 1955. $1.49. 


hatching of baby goose. 
Harris, L. D., and Harris, N. D., Slim Green. 
isittie, 1955. $1:382.--Gr°3-5 
Slim Green is a real snake and as appealing a 
character as has appeared in a nature story. 


Hogner, D. C., Spiders. Crowell, 1955. 


Gr. 3-5 
A simple written, well-presented, and fully illus- 


$1.55. 
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June 23-July 3 Psychological Assessment of Cerebral Palsied Children. One week 
of theory and demonstration and one week of supervised practicum. Scholarships 
available for selected personnel. 2 hours graduate credit. 

July 7-18 Teachers of Gifted Children. An overview of the problems and education 
of gifted children. Emphasis will be placed on program building. 2 hours grad- 















trated book about spiders, which even the begin- 


ning reader can read. 
Huntington, Let’s Go to the Brook. Doubleday, 
1952. $1.82. Gr. 3-4 
Easy-to-read science picture books to answer 
children’s curiosity about the world around them. 
Factual and interesting. 
Huntington, Let’s Go to the Desert. $1.82. Gr. 3-5 
Huntington, Let’s Go Outdoors. $1.82. Gr. 1-3 
Huntington, Let’s Go to the Seashore. $1.80. 
Gr. 2-4 


(Continued on next page) 


WANTED: In September, two trained teach- 
ers for private oral school for deaf children. 
Classes, with screened enrollment, are small 
and graded. Modern equipment; pleasant en- 
vironment; comparable salaries; wonderful 
climate and beautiful scenery. 


Please write— 
THE TUCKER-MAXON ORAL SCHOOL 
2860 S. E. Holgate Blvd. 
Portland 2, Oregon 








Koch, D., 1 Play at the Beach. Holiday, 1955. 
$1.65. Gr. 1-3 
A day’s experiences at the beach, seen through 
the wondering eyes of a child to whom all the 
world is new. 
Milner, I., The True Book of Plants We Know. 
Children’s Press, 1953. Gr. 1-2 
Big plants, little plants, those on land and water— 
the parts we eat and those we use for clothing. 
Seed travels, and the role plants have in human 
life. 
Pels, G., The Care of Water Pets. Crowell, 1955. 
Gr. 3-8 
Simple, but complete information on how to set 
up an aquarium, how to feed and breed fish, how 
to build an outdoor pool and enjoy an aquarium 
as a hobby. Illus. 
Podendorf, I., The True Book of Insects. Chil- 
dren’s Press. $1.32. Gr. 2-4 
Colorful illustrations bring to life the familiar 
and some unfamiliar insects. Their importance, 
beauty, and construction will stimulate the curious 
mind. 
Podendorf, I., The True Book of Science Experi- 
ments. Children’s Press, 1954. $1.32. Gr. 3-5 
A learning-by-doing book in simplest of forms. 
Simple experiments with a minimum of words and 
a maximum of illustrations. An excellent introduc- 
tion to the scientific world. 
Purcell, J. W., The True Book of African Animals. 
Children’s Press, 1954. $1.32. Gr. 2-4 
Katherine Evans’ famous illustrations dramatize 
this factual story of Africa. Suspense and excite- 
ment and learning are derived from this attractive 
title. 
Schneider, Nina and Herman, Le?’s Find Out. 
Scott, 1956. $1.60. Illustrations. Gr. 2-4 
Find-it-out yourself experiments, pictured for 
pupils first science experience. Based on questions 
asked by many children. 
Webber, I., Anywhere in the World. 
$1.60. Gr. 2-4 
The author has gotten across to children some 
of the basic ideas about how plants and animals 
adapt themselves to climate and natural conditions 
in all parts of the world. The pictures are instruc- 


Hale, 1952. 


tive. 

Webber, I., Bits That Grow Big. Hale, 1954. 
$1.56. Gr. 2-4 
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This book gives information about growing new 
plants from bits of old ones. 
Webber, I., Up Above and Down Below. Hale, 
1943. $1.50. Gr. 2-4 
Simple description of plants and the way they 
grow ... up above the ground and down below. 


POETRY 


Doane, P., Poems of Praise. 
$1.79. Gr. 1-3 
Beautifully illustrated. Here are well-loved 
poems for children, selected to tell children of God 
and His love: ageless poems to be treasured long 
after childhood. 
Lear, Edward, Book of Nonsense. 
Gr. 3-6 
Full of value for your money is this very famous 
classic of nonsense verse and limericks, nonsense 


Lippincott, 1955. 


Hale, $1.48. 


alphabets. 
Milne, A. A.. When We Were Very Young. Dut- 
ton, 1935. $1.73. Gr. 1-4 
Bubbling nonsense, whimsey, and unexpected 
fun for children. A second volume is Now We Are 
Six. $1.73. Gr. 1-4. 
Smith, W. J., Laughing Time. Little, 1955. $1.65. 
Gr. 2-4 
Thirty-five original and delectable poems for 
young readers. 
Withers, Carl, Rocket In My Pocket. Holt, 1948. 
$2.32. Gr. 1-5 
Over 400 rhymes, chats, game songs, tongue 
twisters, and ear teasers current in our time among 
youngsters living in many different regions of 
the U. S. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTE ON CEREBRAL PALSY 
June 9-20, 1958 


for teachers and accredited therapists 
3 semester hours credit 


lectures @ demonstrations @ techniques 
Detailed information and application forms may be 
secured from the Director of the Institute: 
ARTHUR G. MILLER, Ed.D. 
Boston University School of Education 
332 Bay State Road 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY REVIEWED 


Aspotr, Marcuerite. A syllabus of cerebral palsy treat- 
ment techniques. 1957. 54 p. Spiral binding. Wm. C. 
Brown, Publ., 135 S. Locust St., Dubuque, Ia. $1. 


Substantially a reprinting of the mimeographed edition 
that originally appeared in May, 1953, this edition does not 
indicate whether there have been any additions or other 
changes made in the earlier text. The manual is published 
under the auspices of the American Occupational Therapy 
Association. 


AusuBEL, Davin P. Theory and problems of child devel- 
opment. 1958. 650 p. tabs. Grune & Stratton, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $11.75. 


Primarily intended for graduate students in psychology 
and education, this advanced textbook will also provide a 
useful reference work for educators, pediatricians, clinical 
psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and professional 
persons. The four parts of the book deal respectively 
with: (1) general theoretical and methodological issues in 
child development; (2) the origins, raw materials, and 
beginning status of behavior and capacity; (3) general 
theory of personality development; and (4) special aspects 
of development such as physical growth and motor develop- 
ment, development of language, perceptual and cognitive 
development, and the growth of intelligence. 


Baker, Marcaret J. The bright high flyer; illustrated 
by Earle B. Winslow. 1957. 113 p. illus. Longmans, 
Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. $2.50. 


An English family holiday in a caravan camp proved 
disappointing on the first day, so the Bennetts moved to 
a farmhouse in the village. The widowed owner’s daughter, 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


recovering from poliomyelitis which had left her with a 
useless hand and much resentment, was angry at the arrival 
of the Bennett children and particularly disliked their 
interest in the old coach, the Bright High Flyer, which was 
housed in the barn. Mysterious adventures centered about 
the coach are finally resolved, and in a moment of danger 
the handicapped girl finds she can use her hand again. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., Bice, Harry V., and WALLEN, 
Norman E. Perception and cerebral palsy; a study in 
figure background relationship. 1957. 123 p.  illus., figs., 
tabs. (Spec. educ. and rehab. monograph ser. 2) Syracuse 
Univ. Pr., Box 87, University Station, Syracuse 10, N.Y. $5. 

In this report of a three-year research project comparing 
the performance of nonmentally retarded cerebral palsied 
children on certain perceptual tasks with the performance 
of a control group of physically normal children, the largest 
homogenous population of athetoid and spastic groups of 
cerebral palsied children as yet reported in the literature 
is included. In addition to a report of results of a new 
visual tachistoscopic test, the Syracuse Visual Figure Back- 
ground Test, findings of investigations in the areas of visuo- 
motor perception, tactuo-motor perception, and kinesthetic 
perception are described. Tests used are described in de- 
tail; administrative and scoring procedures are discussed. 
96 references. 


Goins, JEAN TurNeR. Visual perceptual abilities and 
early reading progress. 1958. 108 p. illus., tabs. (Suppl. 
Educational monographs, No. 87, February, 1958) Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. $2. 

A report of an experimental study to determine the level 
of competence in visual perception of first-grade children, 
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as well as the correlation of perceptual abilities with 
achievement in reading. An additional objective of the 
study was the determination of the effect that training in 
recognition of visual forms would have on progress in learn- 
ing to read. Tachistoscopic form training was given to two 
groups and results of performance on reading tests com- 
pared with that of control groups. Findings of the study 
would appear to support the conclusion that visual percep- 
tual ability, as involved in word perception, is a primary 
mental ability or aspect of intelligence. Renshaw’s theory 
that skill can be developed by use of tachistoscopic methods 
was not substantiated by the present study. 


Horsrook, Stewart H. Dreamers of the American 
dream. 1957. 369 p. (Mainstream of American ser., ed. by 
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Lewis Gannett) Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. $5.75. 

This is a wonderful cavaleade of visionaries, crusaders, 
and rebels who are identified with the founding of religious 
communities, the prohibition movement, land and tax re- 
form, women’s rights, prison and asylum reform, and labor 
organization. In Chapter 6, “Thy Brothers’ Keepers,” those 
who worked for the betterment of imprisoned criminals, 
the institutionalized insane and mental defectives, the deaf 
mutes, and the blind are given recognition. 


Kemp, CuHartes F. The church, the gifted and the re- 
tarded child. 1957. 189 p. figs. Bethany Press, 2650 
Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. $3.50. 

An authority in the field of pastoral psychology, Dr. 
Kemp offers in this book an introduction to applied psychol- 
ogy in religion and guidance, as it relates to the gifted 
and the mentally retarded. Developments in public edu- 
cation are reviewed with the implication that Christian 
educators in the church should be aware of and apply these 
same methods to Christian education. 


Micuat-Smirn, H., ed. Management of the handicapped 
child; diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation; foreword by 
Arnold Gesell. 1957. 276 p. figs. tabs. Grune & Strat- 
ton, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $6.50. 

It has been the editor’s purpose to present here an author- 
itative survey of the most recent developments in diagnosis 
and specialized treatment, as well as in community services, 
which affect children needing special assistance, treatment 
and habilitation. The present book is a continuation and 
extension of an earlier book titled Pediatric problems in 
clinical practice. 


Popotsky, Epwarp, ed. The neuroses and their treat- 
ment. 1958. 555 p.  figs., tabs. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New York, N.Y. $10. 

A collection of some 40 representative papers and author- 
itative clinical reports reflecting advances in research in 
the field of mental illness. The handling of all types of 
neuroses, from simple allergies to severe phobias, from 
psychotherapy for infants to the management of senility, 
is covered, as well as the techniques and psychopharmacol- 
ogical aids employed in treatment. 
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Roman, Metvin. Reaching delinquents through reading. 


1957. 125 p. figs., tabs. (Am. lecture ser., no. 313) 
Charles C Thomas, Publ., 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. $4.50. 

A report of a study integrating group therapy and reme- 
dial reading in the treatment of delinquent adolescents. 
Subjects were delinquent boys on active status in the treat- 
ment clinic of the Manhattan Children’s court, New York 
City, ranging in age from 13 to 16 and revealing a reading 
retardation of two or more years. Findings indicated that 
tutorial group therapy effected greater improvement in 
psycho-social adjustment than group remedial reading or 
interview group therapy. Improved reading ability was also 
a result of tutorial group therapy. Implications of the 
study for the treatment of delinquent children are dis- 
cussed. 


Sttts, Davin L. The volunteers; means and ends in a 
national organization. 1957. 320 p. tabs. Free Press, 
1005 W. Belmont, Chicago 13, Ill. $6. 

Adopting the “case study” approach to examine inten- 
sively the work of volunteers in voluntary health associa- 
tions, the author has analyzed the motivations and personal 
satisfactions to be found in volunteer work, what being a 
member of an organization means to the volunteer and to 
the organization. The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis was singled out for study because of its position 
as the most successful and most widely publicized of the 
voluntary, health agencies. 


Spraptinc, Mary Cyprian, Sister, ed. Speech correc- 
tion; (The proceedings of the workshop on speech correc- 
tion in special education, conducted at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, June 14 to June 25, 1957). 1958. 172 p. 
Paperbound. (Catholic University of America Press, 620 
Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. $2.75. 

Contents: The place of speech correction in the special 
education program, E. Milo Pritchett——Problems of articu- 
lation, Dorothy Mulgrave.—Voice problems, Wilbert L. 
Pronovost.—Speech of the cerebral palsied, Harold West- 
lake.—Speech of the deaf and hard of hearing, Elizabeth 
A. Van Luven.—Speech of the mentally handicapped, Ber- 
nard B, Schlanger—Aphasia, Stanley L. Berlinsky.—Cleft 
palate speech, Robert T. Millard—Speech correction and 
the classroom teacher, Zelda H. Kosh.—Stuttering, Rex 
Naylor. Plus summaries of seminar proceedings. 


SrarrorD, Georce T., and KeLty, ELLEN Davis. Preven- 
tive and corrective physical education; 3d ed., 1958. 395 p. 
illus. Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 
$5. 

A revision of a college text for prospective teachers in 
the usual undergraduate or graduate course in corrective 
physical education, this book presents methods and _ tech- 
niques useful in improving the physical condition of the 
physically disabled, the below-par student, and the student 
needing activity adapted to his specific requirements. The 
school administrator, school health official, and professional 
worker in various areas of physical medicine will also find 
the book extremely helpful. Suggestions on organization 
and administration of a corrective physical education pro- 
gram for the smaller school and college are given. 
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BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER invites confidence — eliminates student 


fatigue. 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 
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WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 

Write for illustrated brochures on 


MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 
EQUIPMENT SORIES. 





Syracuse University. School of Education. Frontiers 
of elementary education, IV: Papers presented at the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Elementary Education . . . 1957, 
comp. and ed. by Vincent J. Glennon. 1957. 99 p. Syra- 
cuse University Press, University Station, Box 87, Syracuse 
10, N.Y. $1.75. 

Includes the paper presented by Dr. John J. Lee on 
“Special education; developments and perspectives,” and 
Dr. Gordon N. Cantor’s on “Basic research in learning with 
mentally retarded children and its educational implica- 
tions.” 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLARYN- 
coLocy. “Symposium: Deafness in children; knowledge and 
practice.” Trans., Am. Acad. Ophthalmol. & Otolaryngol. 
Nov.-Dec., 1957. 6:6:706-27. 


Contents: Evaluation of hearing in preschool children, 
John E. Bordley.—Problems of testing and managing chil- 
dren with communication difficulties, Hollie E. McHugh.— 
Otosurgical developments and the hard of hearing child, 
Victor Goodhill—Nonmedical care of children with hear- 
ing impairment, S. Richard Silverman—Summary, Ray- 
mond E. Jordan. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Connor, Frances Partripce, and Connor, Leo E. 
“Future directions in teacher education for teachers of the 
deaf.” Volta Rev. Feb., 1958. 60:2:67-71, 74, 93. 

Recommendations for improving the quality of: teachers 
of the deaf, for developing more adequate curricula, and 
for opportunity for professional growth. 


D’Arc, JEANNE, Sister. “The development of connected 
language skills, with emphasis on a particular methodol- 
ogy.” Volta Rev. Feb., 1958. 60:2:58-65. 

Learning language involves the same procedures for both 
deaf and hearing children—hearing and using language, 
reading, and writing. The author describes in detail how 
this patterning methodology can be applied to teaching deaf 
children. 


KopMAN, Frank, Jr. “Identification of hearing loss by 
parents, teachers, and audiometers.” Eye, Ear, Nose & 
Throat Month. Feb., 1958. 37:2:103-105. 

Findings of a study revealed that both parents and teach- 
ers did better than chance in detecting mild-to-moderate 
hearing-loss pupils when only their successes were con- 
sidered. However, both groups made incorrect judgments 
over 40% of the time. Pure tone audiometry was far 
superior in detecting loss. , 


KopMan, Frank, Jr. “The incidence of hearing loss in 
mentally retarded children.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan., 1958. 62:4:675-78. 

A discussion of hearing loss data from seven studies re- 
porting on mentally retarded children. The incidence of 
30 db or greater losses among the institutional mentally 
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retarded would be three to four times as great as that found 
in public school children, if it were possible to measure and 
report accurately. 


Pirtincer, Priscitta. “The development of language.” 
Volta Rev. Jan., 1958. 60:1:12-20. 


Recommendations are made for improving methods of 
teaching language, for overcoming deaf mutisms and read- 
ing difficulties, and for giving the deaf child more confi- 
dence in speaking. 


Rotter, Paut. “A guide for educating parents of deaf 
children.” Volta Rev. Jan., 1958. 60:1:28-32. 


Suggestions offered here have been tested and found of 
value in parent programs at the Lexington School for the 


Deaf. 


WarternHouse, Epwarp J. “Helping the deaf-blind to face 
the future.” J. Rehab. Nov.-Dec., 1957. 23:6:6-7, 15-17. 


The director of Perkins School for the Blind discusses 
incidence of this double handicap, the frequency of other 
handicaps, special problems in providing special education 
and rehabilitation services, current status of research, and 
the outlook for employment of the deaf-blind. 


Cardiac 


Dopcer, H. J.. Maresu, Georce J., and Morris, Naomi M. 
“Prevalence of heart disease in relation to some population 
characteristics of Colorado school children.” Am. J. Pub- 
lic Health. Jan., 1958. 48:1:62-70. 


Additional data from the extended study of heart disease 
prevalence among Colorado school children from 1949 to 
1951. Higher incidence among Spanish-American children 
is best explained on cultural or socio-economic grounds. 


Hampurc, Morris. “The educator’s view of the cardiac 
child.” J. School Health. Feb., 1958. 28:2:41-48. 


In same issue: The cardiologist looks at the school child, 
Carl J. Marienfeld, p. 31-35.—Cleveland school health 
services, James P. Cozzens, p. 36-40. 


SeELLwoop, Joun J. “Camping for cardiac children.” 
Camping Mag. Jan., 1958. 30:1:20, 22-23. 


A report of the administration and activities of a short- 
term camping experience, with an evaluation of the pro- 
gram by campers, parents, counselors and physicians. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Berns, S. Harry and others. Spinal cord injury; re- 
habilitation costs and results in 31 successive cases includ- 
ing a follow-up study. 1957. 47 p. illus. (Rehab. mono- 
graph XIII) Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion, 400 E. 34th St., New York 16, N.Y. $1. 


Very little has been published relative to data on services 
required, the costs, results, and problems associated with 
severe disability. This monograph provides a useful guide 
for the physician, rehabilitation personnel, and family mem- 
ber on the problems to be met, approximate costs of re- 
habilitation, and the degree of success to be expected. Sub- 
jects of the study comprised the total group of patients 
with spinal cord injury referred to the Institute by the 
Georgia State Dept. of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Buck ey, Rosert R., and Stominski, AnitA H. “The 
acrylic mouthpiece.” Am. J. Occupational Ther. Jan-Feb., 
1958. 12:1:23-25. 


Describes a mouthpiece designed for handicapped per- 
sons Jacking hand control developed at the Cerebral Palsy 
Clinic, Indiana University Medical Center. The mouth- 
piece can be used to operate an electric wheelchair and 
typewriter. 


CruicksHANK, WitttAM M. “Remarkable advances fore- 
seen in realistic educational programs for most cerebral 


palsy children.” Crippled Child. Feb., 1958. 35:5:6-7, 22. 


At the 1956 annual convention of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Dr. Cruickshank cited 
studies on the intelligence of cerebral palsied children, 
other studies on the psychology of handicapped children, 
research on perception in brain-injured children and the 
continuing search for more and better psychological tests 
to guage the abilities of the cerebral palsied. 


Katz, Extas. “The ‘Pointing Modification’ of the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales, Forms L and M, Years 
II through VI; a report of research in progress.” Am. J. 
Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1958. 62:4:698-707. 


A review of intelligence tests developed for cerebral 
paisied children, with a brief discussion of the author’s 
previous work in experimental modifications of test items 
of the Stanford-Binet Test. Plans for standardization of the 
“Pointing Modification” are discussed. 


Lantz, Beatrice and Wor, Rutu. “The Columbia Men- 
tal Maturity Scale and the Stanford-Binet Test with cere- 
bral palsied children.” Calif. J. Educ. Research. Sept., 
1956. 7:4:183-85. 


Testing of 33 cerebral palsied children indicates that 
the Scale should be used, as yet, only as an experimental 
instrument. On the average, significantly higher IQs and 
greater variability may be expected when using the Scale 
than when using the Stanford-Binet or Leiter International 
Performance Scale. 


Ricuarps, T. W. “Movement in the fantasy of brain- 
injured (cerebral palsy) children. J. Clinc. Psych. Jan., 
1958. 14:1:67-68. 

Brain-injured subjects tend to identify motion as that 
of animals, humans, plants and objects and are as spon- 
taneous as the controls. However, the brain-injured differ 
from the uninjured in showing total avoidance of move- 
ment as a physiological phenomenon and in using move- 
ment that is self-initiated and extensor rather than flexor 
and initiated by an outside source. This substantiates the 
theory that fantasy serves as wish fulfillment, or at least, 
compensation for motor handicap. 


Rivera, Marto E, “Open letter to the parents of crippled 
children.” Phys. Therapy Rev. Jan., 1958. 38:1:59. 

The director of the Easter Seal Center, Tallahassee, both 
a physical therapist and occupational therapist, has written 
this letter to parents to counsel them in the care of their 
handicapped children. 


TACHDJIAN, Mruran O., and Minear, Witttam L. “Sen- 
sory disturbances in the hands of children with cerebral 
palsy. J. Bone and Joint Surg. Jan., 1958. 40-A:1:85-90. 

Of 96 children with normal or average intelligence level, 
40 were found to have sensory disorders, the most common 
of which were astereognosis, impairment of two-point dis- 
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crimination and position sense. Implications of the find- 
ings for orthopedic surgery are considered. 


Wortis, HELEN and Cooper, Wituiam. “The life experi- 
ence of persons with cerebral palsy; a study of 63 his- 
tories.” Am. J. Phys. Med. Dec., 1957. 36:6:328-44. 


A detailed report of a study of the life histories of 63 
cerebral palsied persons over the age of 15 who were 
patients of a cerebral palsy clinic in a large orthopedic hos- 
pital in New York City. An attempt was made to evaluate 
the effect of social and psychological factors in relation 
to improvement and rehabilitation. 


Retarded Mental Development 


Becas, Micuaet J. “Unmet needs of the mentally re- 
tarded in the community.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Jan., 
1958. 62:4:712-23. 

Social services to parents of children living at home can 
benefit the retarded child and his parents; all available 
community resources should be utilized. 


DetsHer, Rospert W., and McNEtuis, ELten C. “Pro- 
gramming for the mentally retarded as proposed by the 
University and State Department of Health.” Am. J. Men- 
tal Deficiency. Jan., 1958. 62:4:579-84. 

The program begun by the State of Washington in 1955 
is described. 


“Traveling clinics and the 
Am. J. Mental 


GrirFIn, DorotHy Park. 
retarded child; the North Carolina story.” 
Deficiency. Jan., 1958. 62:4:679-91. 

Reviews briefly the psychological services available in 
North Carolina for exceptional children. 


Hurt, JEAN M. “Religious training of the mentally re- 
tarded at Caswell Training School.” Am. J. Mental De- 
ficiency. Jan., 1958. 62:4:607-609. 

The author is chaplain and public relations officer for 
the School. 


KirMan, Brian H. “Research and mental defiicency.” 
Lancet. Dec. 14, 1957. 7007:1221-1223. 

A review of research concerning genetic influence on 
mental defect, the social aspects and rehabilitation, learn- 
ing capacity of imbeciles, prevention and reduction of 
mental deficiency, and the etiology of mental defects. 37 
references. 
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Lesser, ArTHUR J. “New program for mentally retarded 
children.” Am. J. Public Health. Jan., 1958. 48:1:9-14. 

Dr. Lesser discusses the emergence of clinical programs 
for mentally retarded children as a major activity of about 
one-half of the state health departments. 


McCartney, Louise D. “Providing occupational readi- 
ness for young mentally deficient children of the non- 
familial type.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1958. 
62 :4:625-33. 

Objectives are the development of manual skill and desir- 
able personality traits for better social adjustment. Actual 
pre-occupational experiences are discussed. 


McCaw, W. Rarew. “A curriculum for the severely 
mentally retarded.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1958. 
62:4:616-21. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


FUN COMES FIRST FOR 
BLIND SLOW-LEARNERS 


by MILDRED BLAKE HUFFMAN, B.E., M.A 


Primary Teacher, California School for the 
Blind, Berkeley, California 


“Mrs. Huffman has had the courage—or per 
haps the good fortune—to teach a class of 
multiply handicapped children. Her analysis 
of the experience has provided a rare contri 
bution to special education.”—From the Fore- 
word by Samuel A. Kirk, Ph.D. 





The book represents a study of thirty-one 
children—age six through nine. Their handi- 
caps included: 


e Cerebral 
palsy 


e® Mental 
retardation 
e Emotional e Hearing loss 
disturbance 
e Speech defects 
e Blindness 


Experiments in teaching these Special Pri 
mary Classes are recounted together with the 
effect such experiences seemed to have upon 
the EMOTIONAL, SOCIAL, and EDUCA- 
TIONAL GROWTH of these children. 


Emphasis is placed on the teacher’s responsi 
bility to accept children as they are where 
they are—understanding that each child is 
as he is due to causes beyond the child’s con- 
trol. Some of these causes are elaborated 
upon with the hope that the reader, with a 
closer understanding, will be more adept in 
handling difficult situations. Practical teach- 
ing suggestions will furnish a basis for fur- 
ther ingenious and creative thinking on the 
reader’s part. 


Since activities discussed are based on ex- 
periences interesting to all children, much of 
the material presented should prove helpful 
to persons working with mentally retarded 
sighted children and normally intelligent blind 
children. 


Published October, 1957 
Sent on approval, $5.00 


176 pages 


18 illustrations 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 


301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield © Illinois 





A discussion of the aims, ideals, and practices in exist- 
ing classes operated by local units of the Ontario (Canada) 
Association for Retarded Children. (See next entry.) 


McCaw, Wittiam Ratpn. Non-institutional training 
of retarded children in Canada. 1956. 91 p. Paperbound. 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St., W., Toronto 2, Canada. $3. 
(Doctoral dissertation, Northwestern University, 1955.) 

In this general study of schools for the mentally retarded 
operated by voluntary community groups throughout the 
province of Ontario, Canada, Dr. McCaw has examined the 
main features and major problems encountered in their ad- 
ministration. The study is useful for those communities 
wishing to set up classes for the mentally retarded, for 
calling attention to the problems and needs arising in 
classes already established, and for encouraging further 
research in the education of the mentally retarded. 


Nieum, Bernarp F. “Study of sheltered workshops for 
the mentally retarded.” Training School Bul. Feb., 1958. 
54:4:67-71. 

Findings of the survey cover physical features of work- 
shops, type of work, hours, wages, and number of workers, 
admission requirements, guidance and counseling practices, 
administration, community support, transportation, and 
recreational facilities. 


Sacnoy, Gorpon R. “A study of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test results of educable girls in residence 
at the Rome State School.” Am. J. Mental Deficiency. 
Jan., 1958. 62:4:622-24. 

Subjects were 241 girls with IQs ranging from 50 to 75 
who were in residence during any part of the period from 
June 1946 to June 1955 and reached the age of 16 while 


still in residence. 


Stewart, JAmes A., and Koskorr, YALE D. “Hemi- 
spherectomy for the relief of convulsions in children with 
cerebral palsy.” J. Natl. Med. Assn. Jan., 1958. 50:1:46-50. 

Cerebral hemispherectomy is a useful procedure for the 
relief of intractable convulsions and disabling behavioral 
disturbances in cerebral palsy which is essentially uni- 
lateral. 


Speech Impairments 


Beas.ey, JANe E. “Children as guides to teaching.” 

J. Speech and Hear. Disorders. Dec., 1957. 22:5:691-95. 

Greater attention to what the child says, does, and feels 

will supply the teacher insight on suggestions for motivated 

learning and for helping the child with general develop- 
mental processes, of which speech is only a part. 


Kapos, Ervin, and Farru, Nicnotas A. “Behavioral 
rigidity in speech-handicapped children.” J. Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. Dec., 1957. 22:5:707-13. 

Findings of two studies revealed significant differences 
between speech-handicapped and normal subjects in indices 
of stereotypy computed from responses to the four-switch 
maze. Mean indices, however, for the two groups were 
identical when the two-switch maze was employed. Fur- 
ther research is needed. 


Kentucky. Lecistative Research Commission. Homes 
for retarded children. 1958. 36,18 p. charts, tabs. (Re- 
search publ. no, 609. The Commission, State Capitol Bldg., 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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A survey report, giving briefly the historical background 
of mental subnormality in the United States and in Ken- 
tucky, definitions and classifications, estimates of the in- 
cidence in Kentucky, methods and results of the survey, 
summary of findings, and recommendations for future im- 
provements. Appendixes contain a selected list of state 
residential schools for the retarded in the U.S., legislation 
in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Kentucky, and a list of ten- 
tatively approved classroom units for teachers of the men- 
tally retarded in Kentucky for 1957-58. 


Lenruorr, Irwin. “Speech problems in children.” J. 
Pediatrics. Jan., 1958. 52:1:91-95. 

Advice to the pediatrician on the need to refer speech 
defective children to speech pathologists. 


MacCo.titum, Donatp W., and RiIcHARDSON, SYLVIA 
Onesti. “Care of the child with cleft lip and cleft palate.” 
Am. J. Nursing. Feb., 1958. 58:2:211-16. 

The importance of speech guidance, good dental hygiene, 
and attention to ear, nose, and throat problems is stressed. 
Ways in which parents can help the school age child over- 
come the psychological impact of physical disability are 
mentioned briefly. 


McDonatp, Eucene T., Frick, James V. “The frequency 
and duration of treatment sessions in speech correction.” 
J. Speech and Hear. Disorders. Dec., 1957. 22:5:724-28. 

Programs conducted in public schools and by crippled 
children’s societies must be coordinated with other activi- 
ties and therapies. There is need for administrators to 
understand that the therapist should be free to arrange her 
schedule to meet problems presented in each stage of 
therapy. 

Mastanp, Ricuarp L. “The prevention of mental re- 
tardation; a survey of research.” A.M.A. J. Diseases of 
Children. Jan., 1958. 95:1(Part ID) :3-111. 

An extensive research survey, initiated by the NARC as 
a preliminary to the establishment of the organization’s 
research program. The report covers areas of research 
relevant to the subject, summarizes the current knowledge 
in each area, and suggests new research approaches to the 
problem which appear to offer promise. 330 references. 


ScHLANGER, Bernarp B. “Mentally retarded and/or 
aphasic.” Training School Bul. Feb., 1958. 54:4:62-65. 

A discussion of the difficulty of making a differential 
diagnosis between congenital aphasia, emotional disturbance, 
and mental retardation. 


SHERMAN, Dorotuy, and Moonie, CatHerine E, “Four 
psychological scaling methods applied to articulation de- 
fectiveness.” J. Speech and Hear. Disorders. Dec., 1957. 
22:5 :698-706. 

The method of equal-appearing intervals seemed to be 
the most useful, as values obtained were reliable, relatively 
easy to compute, and in close agreement with the internally 
consistent scale values obtained by the methods of suc- 
cessive intervals. 

Wain, J. E. Wattace. “Prevalence of mental re- 
tardates.” School and Society. Feb. 1, 1958. 86:2125:55- 
56. 

Examines briefly some statistics from surveys of the 
prevalence of mental retardation and emphasizes the 
factors which confuse persons attempting to provide accu- 
rate information on which educational programs for these 
children could be planned. 
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Demonstration Classes 
Cerebral Palsy Sheltered Workshop . . . Diagnostic Rehabilitation Center . . . 


Distinguished Faculty—Permanent and Visiting 
Facilities—Niagara Falls, 


Recreational 
Festival, Toronto... 


For detailed information regarding program, tuition and housing, write to: 
Dr. Horace Mann, Director, Exceptional Children Education Division, College 


for Teachers, Buffalo 22, New York. 


Visual Impairments 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. Braille books 
provided by the Library of Congress, 1956-1957. 26 p. 1958. 

Talking books provided by the Library of Congress. 1957. 
24 p. 1958. 

Two booklets listing titles available to the blind, annotated 
and indicating interest level—adult and juvenile. Dis- 
tributed by the American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 
16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


BaumMAN, Mary K. A manual of norms for tests used in 
counseling blind persons. 1958. 40 p. tabs. (No. 6, Re- 
search ser.) American Foundation for the Blind, 15 W. 
16th St., New York 11, N.Y. 55¢. 

Norms are presented for five measures of manual speed 
and dexterity—the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation, the 
Penn Bi-Manual Worksample, Small Parts Dexterity (Craw- 
ford): Screw Driver Dexterity. The Emotional Factors 
Inventory, with its diagnostic categories, is described 
briefly with the reliability coefficient of each category in- 
cluded. Norms are tabulated in terms of amount of vision, 
sex, and age. 

Hawkins, Rutnu D. “The Pittsburgh program for the 
partially seeing.” Sight-Saving Rev. Winter, 1957. 27:4: 
224-28. 

Describes an itinerant teaching program adopted by the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools system to supplement special 
facilities for the visually handicapped. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


. Facilities of Speech and Hearing Clinic 


Exceptional Children Education 
Division 
State University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo 


Summer Program 1958 

For educators interested in curriculum 
writing, clinical procedures and instruc- 
tional techniques for children who are 
exceptional because of: 

. . . Cerebral Palsy 

. . . Mental Retardation 

. . . Speech and Hearing 


. . . Giftedness 


Proximity to Cultural 


Canadian Stratford-Shakespeare 





PELONE, ANTHONY J. “Braille reading system explained.” 
Bul. to the Schools, N.Y. State Educ. Dept. Jan., 1958. 4 p. 


Petone, AntHONY J. Helping the visually handicapped 
child in a regular class. 1957. 99 p. figs. (TC ser. in 
special education; editor, Maurice H. Fouracre) Paper- 
bound. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. $1.25. 


Offers a wealth of practical information on the school 
adjustment of the child and the management of children 
enrolled in regular public school classes. 


TRETAKOFF, Maurice I. and Farrett, Matcotm J. “De- 
veloping a curriculum for the blind retarded.” Am. J. Mental 
Deficiency. Jan., 1958. 62:4:610-15. 


The program at the Walter E. Fernald State School, 
Waverly, Mass., includes play therapy, sense training, 
kindergarten (extension of sense training), music, wood- 
working shop, occupational therapy, recreation and physical 
education. Only the mildly retarded blind advance far 
enough to enter academic classes. 


General 
Connecticut University. School of Home Economics. 
Suggestions for physically handicapped mothers on clothing 
for preschool children, prepared by Eleanor M. Boettke. 
1957. 32 p. illus. (Child care problems of physically 
handicapped mothers, Bul. no. 1) Research Center, School 
of Home Economics, University of Connecticut, Storrs. 


Conn. 50¢. 
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| Want a Driver's License 


The new printing is now available, with 
brighter signs and narrower margins, 
from the author at $1.00 a copy. 


Mrs. Fern Tripp 
2035 East Sierra Way 
Dinuba, California 


This book aims to help the non-academic 
student prepare for the driver’s license 
test. It contains 37 authentic road 
signs, in true color and shape, required 
for passing the oral test for a driver’s 
license. The information has been writ- 
ten in easy-to-read form, with practice 
and word study exercises. The book is 
the selection from material used in the 
classroom, and gathered over a three- 
year period. 





ADVERTISERS 
Ambco, Inc. 428 
Charles C. Thomas 443 
C. P. Institute 438 
Eastern Michigan College 437 
Executone 428 
Fort Wayne Schools 396 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled cover 2 
“| Want A Driver's License” 446 
Jay L. Warren 441 
The Judy Company 434 
MacMurray College cover 2 
Mor-Pla cover 4 
Rainbow Rhythms 447 
State U. College for Teachers, Buffalo 445 
Syracuse University 431 
Tucker-Maxon School 437 
Wayne State University 433 
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A guide in planning, buying, and caring for clothing of 
preschool children, the booklet summarizes design features 
found to be most practical for handicapped mothers. 


Dopp, SAMUEL G. and SHANNON, VictorIA. “Care of 
children with nephrosis and cystic fibrosis of the pancreas 
in a crippled children program.” Am. J. Public Health. 
Jan., 1958. 48:1:15-21. 

Since Connecticut is the first state assuming, responsi- 
bility for this group of children, a description of the new 
programs is given to acquaint health workers with possi- 
bilities for service in this area. 


Hott, K. S. 
capped children.” 
32 :163 :226-29. 

During a recent study in England of the problems of 
mentally retarded children, a classification was devised 
to indicate functional disability which is applicable to the 
functional assessment of all handicapped children. Items 
covered are: general physique; the upper limbs (particularly 
in regard to manipulative ability) ; locomotion; hearing; 
eyes; speech; toilet training; intelligence; and behavior. 


“A suggested medical classification of handi- 
Arch. Dis. in Childhood. June, 1957. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES. 
Films world wide; a description of 16 mm films available 
for loan (from) International Rehabilitation Film Library. 
1958. 23 p. (Fourth edition). International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples, 701 First Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
50¢. 

This most recent revision of the film catalog lists 130 
films under 24 subject headings. All films are available 
on a loan basis. 


Kentucky. LecisLativeE RESEARCH CoMmMissioNn. Crippled 
children programs in Kentucky. prepared by the Research 
Staff of the... . 1957. 55 p. maps, tabs. (Research 
publ. no. 46) The Commission, State Capitol, Frankfort. 
Ky. r 

Major portions bring up to date the Commission’s 1953 
report on Cerebral Palsy in Kentucky and integrate some 
features of the 1956 report on Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped. The appendix compares present services in Ken- 
tucky with the rest of the United States. 


Lesser, AntTHUR J. “Changing emphases in school health 
Children. Jan.-Feb., 1958. 5:1:9-14. 

Dr. Lesser discusses the variety of health services, in- 
cluding those for handicapped children, which should be 
provided in schools. 


programs.” 


NATIONAL EpucaTioN ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
“Ten criticisms of public education.” N.E.A. Research Bul. 
Dec., 1957. 35:4:131-75. 

Ten selected criticisms of public education, chosen by 
means of a frequency study of criticisms printed in 30 
selected lay magazines from July, 1954, through June, 1957, 
were subjected to study. Subjects covered are: control of 
public school policy, progressive education, life adjustment 
education, reporting and promotion practices, discipline, 
foreign languages, science and mathematics, education of 
exceptionally gifted children, moral and spiritual values. 
and teacher education. 


New York University-BELLEvUE Mepicat Center. In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation. Sel/-help 
devices for rehabilitation. 1958. various paging. illus. 
Looseleaf. (Part 9, Jan., 1958) 


MAY, 1958 








FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM— 
Blue Label). $5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, 
Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and 
eleven other original rhythms. 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM 
—Red Label). $5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow 
Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton 
Pickers, Windmills, U.S. Victory March and nine 
other mimetics, rhythm stories and imitations. 

THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM 
—Green Label). $5.50 per set postpaid. God Made 


situation. 


for exceptional children. 





Part 9 in the series illustrates devices for various activi- 
ties including dressing, grooming, and eating. The series 
of the first eight reports are now available in looseleaf 
form from Wm. C. Brown Co., 135 S. Locust St., Dubuque, 
la., at $4.75 a copy. 

“Opportunity in librarianship 
Jan., 1958. 


Peppie, HELEN, SISTER. 
for the handicapped.” Wilson Library Bul. 
32:5 :354-57. 

Through specialization and 
handicapped may find opportunity in library work. 


selective placement, the 


Rew, Ereanor S. “Helping parents of handicapped 
children.” Children. Jan.-Feb., 1958. 5:1:15-19. 

From her social casework experience at the Hospital- 
School for Severely Handicapped Children, Iowa City, the 
author tells how professional workers may recognize signs 
of great emotional strain in parents of handicapped children. 


Srmcues, RapHaet. “Home ins‘ruction program de- 
scribed.” Bul. to the Schools, N.Y. State Educ. Dept. 
Dec., 1957. 3 p. 

Describes an educational service for children confined to 
the hospital or home for at least two months or more. 
Administrative details of the program in New York State 
are mentioned briefly. 

Street, Roy F. “Educational cripples; a study of read- 
ing failures.’ J. Mich. State Med. Soc. Feb., 1958. 
57:2:242-46. 265. 

A child psychologist analyzes a group of 260 children 
who demonstrated emotional disturbance, developmental 
problems, or inability to learn to read. Fundamental causes 
are attributed to their being left-eyed, left handed or mani- 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. 
Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are emphasized to 


facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS 
RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora BELLE EMERSON 
Edited by Tuos. E. McDonoucu 


the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes 
and Skating, Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six 
other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm 
movement patterns. 

FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM 
—Red Label). $6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel 
Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger 
Polka, Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little 
Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight 
other rhythm pattern movements for the primary and 
intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR EX- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 


THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 


Each rhythm and song arises from a natural 


These arrangements are also suitable 


Mail orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia. 


festing the visualization pattern of the left-handed, alexia 
or word-blindness, physical problems which are aggravating 
rather than primary causes, and emotional problems. 


U. S. Orrice or Epucation. Teachers of children who 
are socially and emotionally maladjusted; a report based 
on findings from the study “Qualifications and Preparation 
of Teachers of Exceptional Children,” prepared by Romaine 
P. Mackie, William C. Kvaraceus, and Harold M. Williams. 
....- 1957. 92 p. tabs. (Bul. 1597, no. 11) U.S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 45¢. 

Another in the series of publications resulting from the 
U. S. Office of Education’s broad study. 


“Coordinating health services for 
Children. Jan.-Feb., 1958. 5:1:20- 


Wa tacE, HELEN M. 
handicapped children.” 
24, 

Due to types of services demanded by many diagnostic 
categories and to the scarcity of trained personnel, unneces- 
sary expense and duplication of effort can be eliminated 
through efficient planning. Dr. Wallace served two years 
as director of the crippled children’s program in New York 
City. 


Watson, E. Jane, and JoHnson, ApeLtamwe M. “The 
emotional significance of acquired physical disfigurement in 
children.” Am. J. Orthopsychiatry. Jan., 1958. 28:1:85-97. 

Findings of the study corroborated those of earlier 
studies—that the child perceives and imitates parental 
attitudes toward his body and its parts and perceives and 


imitates parental defenses against anxiety. Psychothera- 
peutic techniques are discussed. 
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Stove shows Mor-Pla 
Iumho-Blox in 3 sizes: 
12-inch, 24-inch, 6-inch 


Words for concepts, the imaginings, the “let’s 
do-this” growth so eager to come out. Now, 
nourish speech easily in dramatic play with these 
big jumbo blocks. The Mor-Pla interlock won’t 
slip. The blocks are beautiful, big, satisfying in 
sunny smooth wood—a joy to every sense, appeal- 
ing to every child. 


Lae aa MOR-PLA 
rm JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E-558, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 








social progress 


for the retarded child 


Manners. Consideration. Cooperation. What easier 
way to turn habits of play into patterns of getting 
along with others—than in an absorbing project 
like this! The simple Mor-Pla interlock builds 
quickly, helps hold attention. Write for free 
booklet today! 


Bie oun All cae«= MMIOR-PLA 
—' sanded smooth JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E-558, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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how these hollow 
blocks help you 
meet his needs 


No one needs the challenge 
of do-it-yourself as much 
\, as this child! Now, these 
A safe, simple blocks help 
give each child experience 
he is ready for. Blocks in- 
terlock — build big  struc- 
tures quickly! 

Basic # 4 Unit: 


12 12-inch Ponderosa pine 


blocks, 4 boards, $30 

#6 Unit: 

six 24-inch blocks, four boards 
$30 


#10 Unit: 
twelve 6-inch cubes (non-inter- 


locking ends), $17.50 


f.0.b. Birmingham, Mich. 
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JUMBO-BLOX 


Dept. E-558, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich, 












achievement 
for the blind child 





“Now I’M the captain!” First experiences, fresh 
experiences in creative play help unfold abilities 
of the pre-primary blind. To set the scene, these 
Mor-Pla blocks. Each Blok end has the raised 
“lip” a child’s fingers unerringly find—to build 
interlocking structures that are steady, ready for 
fun and learning. 


emi, tee. MOR- PLA 
enough to build dozens of 


BIG Things! PARED: BE Oye 











